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THE ENDLESS STREAM 


Types of the Immigrants who seek Opportunity in America 
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| headed for the Newfoundland coast, over 600 

















INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The | 


Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all. the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


ey 


New England and Other Matters. 


EXT to New York, Boston is the leading 
port in the United States for the entrance 


of immigrants. It is a rare week when twenty | 
or more nations are not represented among | 


the many hundreds, and often thousands, of 
immigrants whom the great steamships bring 
over. In addition to those who come directly 
to Boston from the ports of Europe, many 
thousands land first in New York, and then 


come to Boston to live, or go to one of the | 


many other manufacturing centers of New 
England. The pictures on the cover of The 
Companion this week show types of the new- 
comers, as they stand in their picturesqze garb 
on the threshold of a new worid—Italians, 
Russian Jews, Roumanians, Slovaks, Poles, 
Lithuanians, Greeks and others, representing 
the material of the America that is to come. 


Of the numerous organizations and agencies | 
that help fit the immigrants’ to their new life, | 


the North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants is particularly active and effective. It 
was organized in Boston in 1908. 
wharves and in the localities where the foreign- 


born population is thickest, its representatives | 


are doing a patriotic work that deserves every 


encouragement. The need of it is plain. One- | 
third of the population of Boston is foreign- | 


born, and more than two-thirds is of foreign 
parentage. The hopeful side of the problem 
appears in the large number of foreigners who 


attend the evening schools in order to learn | 


English, the zeal and the patriotism of the 


foreign-born children in the public schools, | 
and the industry and thrift of most of the} 


newcomers. s 


HE public schools of Haverhill, Massachu- 

setts, are carrying on their work in the 
household arts courses for girls with a thor- 
vughness that is attracting wide attention. 
Last June 160 girls in the graduating class of 
the Central Ninth Grade School made their 
own white graduation dresses at an average 
cost of a dollar for material. The courses 
opened only two years ago, but they have 
proved popular and successful. The classes 
contain about 1,600 girls, from the fifth to the 
ninth grades. Four teachers give all their time 
to teaching the girls to sew. About 500 of the 
girls receive two and a half hours’ instruction 
each week in cooking. In sewing, the instruc- 
tion has advanced from making buttonholes 
and putting on patches to making and finishing 


all kinds of garments. The teaching of other | 


household arts is equally thorough. 
Y a change in the constitution of Rhode 
Island, the governor and the other state 
officers will henceforth hold office for two 
years, instead of one. The change leaves 


Massachusetts the only state that holds an | 


election every year, although yearly elections 
were once the rule in many states. Twenty- 
four of the states choose their governors for a 
term of four years, twenty-two for a term of 
two years, and one state, New Jersey, for a 
term of three years. 
Island allows Governor Pothier to serve six 
years in his present office, a longer term of 
service than has fallen to the lot of any other 
governor of that state in the past century. 
Under the royal charter several of the govern- 
ors were in office for a longer time. One of 
them, Samuel Cranston, first elected in 1698, 
was chosen thirty times in succession to the 
governorship, and held the office until his 
death. It is doubtful if any other man ever 
met successfully the test of so many annual 
elections to a high public office. 

EEP-SEA fishing is the most dangerous 

industry in America to-day. We are ac- 
customed to think of railroading and coal- 
mining as the only industries of peace that 
can compete with war in danger to life and 
limb; yet in Gloucester they will tell you that 
although the town sent more than her quota 


of men to the Civil War, it lost more lives on | 


the fishing-banks during those years than on 
the battle-field. Of the 60,000 men who sail 
out of the harbor in the course of ten years, 


Both at the | 


The change in Rhode | 





never return. 

Every August Gloucester holds an impress- | 
ive and beautiful ceremony. In the open air 
by Blynman bridge the citizens of Gloucester 
gather in hollow square. There is a simple 


service, during which the chaplain of the Sea- 


man’s Institute reads a list of the dead for the 
year, and then the school children come for- 


| ward and strew flowers on the receding tide. 


The list, however, comprises only a small 
proportion of those who actually pay dear for 
|our deep-sea fish. For besides those who die 
at sea, many more die in hospitals ashore or 
emerge from the hospitals crippled for life as 
the result of accidents received on the banks. 
Of that list no records are kept. The death 
and disablement of most of those men is un- 

necessary. Were there with the fleet a hospital 
ship on which the men could receive prompt 
' surgical care many of them would recover. A 


man who breaks his arm or his leg may be three | 


|days in making port. Not infrequently the 
| limb has to be amputated when the man finally | 


| gets into the hands of a surgeon. ‘The break- 


| ing of bones is a frequent occurrence in the 
| life of the fisherman. Furthermore, although | 
| the men are strong and hardy, some of them | 
|do at times fall ill and need the immediate | 
attention of a doctor. Many a case of pneu- | 
monia ends fatally because there are no facili- 
ties for prompt treatment. 
That the idea of a hospital ship to patrol 
the fishing-banks is practical is proved by the 
| French, who send a floating hospital across 
the Atlantic with their fleet every year. The 
banks where the French fleet cruise, however, 
are not identical with those over which the ves- 
sels from the American ports fish ; and although 
| the St. Francois D’ Assise makes no distinc- 
tions of nationality, and has treated many an 
American seaman in time of distress, succor 
from a foreign nation only serves to bring out 
more distinctly our neglect in caring for the 
men engaged in’a highly important industry. 
Congressman Gardner of Massachusetts has 
recently introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution that calls for an appro- 
priation to build and equip a floating hospital, 
to patrol the lesser banks, between the Grand 
Banks and the Newfoundland shore, where the | 
schooners from American ports work winter 
and summer. The plans provide for a vessel 
| that shall give dispensary aid on the spot and 
transport more serious cases to the Marine) 
Hospital in Boston. . 
& 
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TENDER BRITISH PLANTS. 
S absurd as the immortal story in ‘‘Cran- 
A ford’’ of the cow that wore flannels to 
| protect her lime-burned body is one told 
| of the English ‘‘Guards,’’ of Wellington’s time. 
An old gossip, Captain Gronow, says in his 
**Reminiscences’’ : 


' During the action of December 10, 1813, 
‘commonly known as that of the Mayor’s 
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“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 








THERE’S NONE BETTER 











| House, in the neighborhood of Bayonne, the 
| Grenadier Guards, under the command of Colo- 
|nel Tynling, occupied an unfinished redoubt 
| on the right of the highroad. 

The Duke of Wellington happened to pass 
with Colonel Freemantle and Lord Arthur | 
| Hill, and on looking round, saw, to his sur- 
| prise, a great many umbrellas, with which the 
| officers protected themselves from the rain that 
| was then falling. He sent Hill galloping up to 
the men who were taking such good care of | 
themselves. 

‘‘Lord Wellington,’’ began the messenger, 
‘‘does not approve of the use of umbrellas 
| during the enemy’s firing, and will not permit 
|‘*the gentlemen’s sons’ to make themselves 
ridiculous in the eyes of the army.”’ 

Colonel Tynling, a few days afterward, re- 
| ceived a rebuke from Wellington for suffering 
his officers to carry umbrellas in the face of 
| the enemy, his lordship observing: 
| ‘*The Guards may in uniform, when on 
| duty at St. James’s, carry them if ee please ; 

but in the field it is not only ridiculous, but 
unmilitary. ’’ 

It would be interesting to know the French 
Commander Soult’s opinion of the ludicrous 
spectacle. 


GRANT’S WAY. 





N a letter to the London Times, the writer, 
Madame Novikoff, arguing that the Bul- | 
garian army should not be denied the hard- | 
earned honor of entering Constantinople, re- | 

| peats an interesting remark of General Grant’s, 
apropos of the failure of the Russian army to 
enter the Turkish capital in 1878, which, when 

| Similarly placed, was held back by orders from 
St. Petersburg. 


‘*T was in Paris,’’ she writes, ‘‘when Gen- 
eral Grant, the American ex-President, called 
on me. Almost the first thing he asked me 
| was, ‘Can you explain why the Russian army 
did not occupy Constantinople, when it was so 
entirely in its hands?’ I replied that, to our 
sorrow, our government had telegraphed the 
| order not to advance farther. 

‘* ‘Well,’ replied Grant, ‘all I can say is, 
| that if I had been one of your pt I 
would have put the telegram in my pocket, 
and have opened it three days later at Con- 
| Stantinople !’ ’’ 


MERCIFUL BUTCHERS. 


|}: ISHING to assure their customers of 
liberal treatment, a firm of butchers 
in a country village displayed this 


astonishing sign: 
Our Motto Is 





Live and Let Live 





POULTRY PAPER pericdicaitp- 
to-date; tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 

Four months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 
»rizes at the big Boston Show than any other Barred 
Rocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 
Guarantee safe delivery. Book orders now for future de- 
livery. Send no money until just before shipment is wanted. 
Get our great free book, *‘Money-Making Poultry.’’ Just | 
the help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 


PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me. | 


Five-Section PoultryHouse 
10x50 feet 











Sanitary, durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, 
clapboarded outside, interior sheathed, Made in 
10 ft. sections, each fitted with roosts, nests and 
fountain. Open fronts, with canvas-covered frames. 
You can add sections at any time. Easily erected. 
First section, $75.00; additional sections, $60.00 each. 





We make portable houses for all purposes. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 325, 
116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. | 



















None genuine unless 
stamped Henderson. 





Filled with 3 quarts of hot water, will keep warm for 
hours, A great comfort to those sleeping in cold rooms. 
Fine for autos. SENT BY PARCEL POST 00 | 
TO ANY NEW ENGLAND ADDRESS FOR ° 
Dorchester Pottery Works, 19 Preston Street, Dorchester, Mass. | 





Wet Weather Coming 
Buy Your Hub-Mark Rubbers Now 


You are probably like most of us—you 
don’t buy rubbers until a sudden storm 
forces you to buy in a hurry whatever the 
nearest store offers—and rubbers bought 
that way are as unsatisfactory as anything 
else bought offhand. 

Get your Hub-Mark rubbers now while 
dealers’ stocks are complete. They are 
made in styTes to fit all shoes. The wear 
of a rubber depends more upon the fit than | 
you realize. | 


As a rule rubbers are destroyed by abuse long | 
before they are worn out. No rubber can do itself 
justice if worn over a shoe it doesn’t fit or one run 
down at the heel. 









Standard 
First Quality 
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Real Mince Meat! 


Made with the real old-fashioned home-made 
mince. Present-day housekeepers say they 
have never known anything like it. Grand- 
mothers say it tastes just as mince pie used to 
taste when they were children. 


Grandmother's 
Mince Meat 


Based on the recipe of one 
of the old-time New Eng- 
land housekeepers. If you 
haven't tried it you ought 
to do so at once. 
Oc. package makes 
one large or two small pies. 
Ask your grocer. If he 
hasn't it, refer him to 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., 
Natick, Mass. 





Face of Package. 














Why Experiment ? 
Usea 
Standard Brand | 
of 






Cocoa. 


ow, 
BENSDORP’ 
rovAL COCO 


| ts Absolutely Pure. 


| Requires as 
only much 


as of other makes 
because of its 

Double Strength. 

{Sample on request. 















Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


Pours from the pot as clear, rich and 
fragrant as real cof- 
fee; in fact, many 
would not know the 
difference. 






To make it right 
boil h ‘ive 
minutes, remove 
from fire, add a dash of cold water to settle it. 
Let stand a moment or two, then serve with 
cream and sugar same as coffee. Delicious? 
Well, try it and see. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Hub-Mark rubbers are thoroughly well made of 
the best material. They will give you all the 
service you can reasonably expect of any rubber. 
You may be surprised to find how long a really 
good rubber wears. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark On Rubbers. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. | 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established, 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 
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Gregory’s “Honest” SEEDS 
produce the best of crisp vegetables 
and beautiful flowers. Let us prove this in your 


garden by trying the following: 


Season's Lettuce & Radish 10c 


We will mail large packet each of May King and 
Curled Simpson Lettuce, Scarlet Globe and White Icicle 
Radish. Choicest strains of finest sorts. ough for 

| several sowings. rder as ‘‘the popular collection."’ 
Beautitul, instructive Catciog. Helps 

F to better gardens. Lists all good vegetable 
and flower seeds. Gives ‘‘honest’’ prices. 

Ask for your copy to-day. Sent FREE on request. 

J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
425 Elm 8t., Marblehead, Mass. 
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Boy's Winter Cap § 


5 Ben Cap is made of good : 
quality of cloth ina neat, % 


dark gray mixture, golf style. 





It has the latest style fur- § 
lined band, which can be © 
folded back inside the Cap @ 
when notin use. Sizes 64 to7. 4 


We have but a limited supply. 0 


Former price 75 cents; while : 
our stock lasts, 35 cents. 9 


0 
3 Free parcel post delivery. : 
° —— 0 


§ PERRY MASON COMPANY, % 
4 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. @ 
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A Sep Chapters . Chapter Two 
dy Edith Barnard Delano ~22 


ald had returned to col- 
lege, all the rest of the 
family, and a large part of 
the village, assembled at the 
station to see Sybil off for 
Maryland. The envy of the 
twins had suddenly changed 
to distress at the thought of Sybil’s going 
so far away, and they spent the last day 
or two in following her everywhere, and 
in getting in her way as much with their 
embraces as with their many farewell gifts 
and offers of assistance. 

They insisted upon packing her trunk, 
and never guessed that after they had 
gone to bed Mrs. Crawford took everything 
out and repacked it. They offered Sybil 
all their dearest possessions; Bunny was 
deeply offended because their mother de- 
clared it out of the question that Sybil 
should accept her part Maltese kitten, 
which was distinguished by having one 
blue and one yellow eye. Roberta spent 
hours in a corner, with her back to the 
room, crocheting a pair of bedroom slip- 
pers as a surprise—a surprise that was 
none the less valued because the shape of 
the slippers was somewhat uncertain. The 
twins even endured without remonstrance 
Sybil’s final instructions, when she drew 
them aside at the station, and said: 

‘*Now, Bobs, do remember not to argue 
with mother over rubbers and hats. Never 
mind whether all the other girls in school 
go without theirs or not. If mother tells 
you to wear yours, put them on!’’ 

And she warned the weeping Bunny, 
‘*When you tear your new blue serge, 
Bunny, as I suppose you’re bound to do, 
mend it yourself, and don’t make mother 
do it! And don’t fuss about wearing your 
‘middy’ blouse !’’ 

Abundance loathed her plump self in 
sailor blouses; this last admonition was 
almost too much for her, and she longed 
to stick out her tongue; but she remem- 
bered in time that Sybil was going away, 
and refrained. 

The doctor went with Sybil as far as 
New York, and saw her safely on the 
night train for Baltimore. When he 
waved his hand to her and turned off 
through the gloom of the train-shed, such 
a lump of loneliness seemed to rise in her 
throat that she rushed to the end of the 
car and called him back. 

‘*Daddy, you won’t forget to button the 
top button of your overcoat when it rains, 
will you? And tell Hallam if he forgets to 
feed his rabbits they will die. And tell 
Bunny I wish I could have brought the 
kitten, and tell —’’ 

But the doctor, laughing, sent her back 
into the car. It was well for her pride 
that the lights in the corridor were dim; 
for tears would persist in trickling down 
her cheeks. A short distance up the aisle 
there was a fashionably dressed young girl; 
her brother was bidding her good-by, and 
giving her many messages for home. Not 
for worlds would Sybil have had them see her 
tears; she parted the curtains of her berth, 
to sink back into that unfamiliar discomfort; 
and presently she lay there, quite sure that 
she should remain sleepless all night. But in 
a moment, as it seemed, the porter’s voice 
was saying: 

‘*Balt’mer in twenty minutes, miss!’’ And 
Sybil realized that she had slept all night! 

The drive through Baltimore in a rocking, 
ancient hack, driven by a friendly negro, was 
all strange, all interesting — especially the 
wharves where the ships seemed to have sailed 
right up to the sidewalks, and where lines of 
wagons were backed up to receive the oysters 
and the crates of Southern fruits and vegetables 
that were being unloaded. 

She was driven slowly through crowding 
vehicles, past a conglomerate mass of open 
boats, until at last the driver leaned back, and 
called, ‘‘Yonder’s de Emma Niles, miss! Ill 
interduce you to de captain !’’ 

Sybil laughed at the idea of being introduced 
by a hack-driver. The old negro took her 
bag, and led the way up the gangway to the 
deck, where a little group of men were standing ; 
one, whose cap bore the word ‘‘CAPTAIN,”’ 
smiled as he recognized Sybil’s escort. 

The old man bobbed a queer little bow. 
‘*Please, sir, Marse Cap’n,’’ he said, ‘‘I done 
brung you a young lady, sir! Dis yer’s her!’’ 
He jerked a thumb over his shoulder, and the 
captain’s twinkling eyes met Sybil’s. 


A FORTNIGHT after Don- 


could not restrain a smile, and the captain 
chuckled and came forward. 
‘Good morning, miss!’’ he said, lifting his 





She | 





ORAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 


“ PLEASE, SIR, MARSE CAP'N,” 





HE SAID, 
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“I DONE BRUNG YOU 


A YOUNG LADY, SIRI" 


cap. ‘‘If you’re going on my boat, I hope 
you’ll allow me the privilege of looking after 
your comfort and safety.’’ 

Sybil was not accustomed to quite such elab- 
orate courtesy; but the kindly manner and 
evident sincerity of it were delightful. 

‘*T am going to a place called Montford, ’’ she 
said, while she was paying the grinning driver. 

‘*Well, now, ’’ said the captain, ‘‘that’s quite 
a coincidence. I don’t often have two charm- 
ing young ladies for Montford Landing. I 
reckon I’ll have to run up some extra bunting, 
and mark this day down on the log in red 
ink.’’ He bowed, and as she started to follow 
the steward, who had her suit case, he added, 
“‘T shall hope to see you again, miss, when 
we’re out of the basin. ’’ 

The steward set a chair for Sybil at the 
stern of the boat, from which she could look 
out over the busy harbor. A pompous, puffing 
little tug swung the Emma Niles round to 
begin her voyage down the Chesapeake. 

They were steaming down the broad water, 
with Baltimore far behind them, when Sybil 
heard the captain’s cheerful voice saying: 

‘*This is the other young lady I was speaking 
about who’s also going to Montford. I’m 
pleased to make you acquainted with Miss 
Molly Rutherford, Miss —’’ 

Sybil, in her surprise, found herself saying, 
mechanically, ‘‘I am Miss Crawford, Sybil 
Crawford.’’ The girl whom the captain had 
brought up, the girl who was looking at her 
| with such an amused, friendly glance, was 
| none other than the fashionably dressed young 
woman of the sleeping-car ! 
| She was smiling cordially. 








all his sweethearts, whether we sail with him 
once or a hundred times. ’’ 

The jovial captain chuckled, and returned 
to his work of taking the boat down the bay. 

**Do sit down here,’’ Miss Rutherford said, 
patting the place beside her. Then, when 
Sybil had seated herself, she said, ‘‘Isn’t the 
captain an old darling? He’s been taking 
these boats up and down the bay ever since 
my mother was a girl. There’s not a father 
or mother from Baltimore to Norfolk who 
would not permit a daughter to travel alone on 
the old Emma Niles ; whether he has known 
us before or not, we are under his special care 
the moment we come aboard. Isn’t hea dear?’’ 

‘*T have never met any one the least bit like 
him!’’ said Sybil. 

The other girl laughed. ‘‘And you were, 
consequently, unprepared? Well, he’s the best 
in the world, but there are other captains on 
the Chesapeake nearly as dear. They are 
splendid men, like nothing else the world 
over, all of them.’’ 

“It’s delightful, ’’ said Sybil. 

**You know the bay ?’’ 

‘‘Not at all. This is my first voyage—my 
first any where. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, then you must let me show you all the 
sights. ’’ 

Sybil began to forget how fashionable and 
rich her companion’s dress was, and the little 
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of budding leaves and opening 
fruit-blossoms. Miss Ruther- 
ford knew all the names and 
most of the history of the 
owners. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she explained, 
as they leaned over the railing 
to watch the negroes taking 

off the freight at one of the landings, ‘‘I 
know them all. I know them just as 
people who live in cities know the names 
of all the streets. I have been away—at 
boarding-school in New York and abroad 
—nearly as much as I have been at home; 
but I suppose knowing all about the places 
and families was born in me.’’ 

**T see,’’ said Sybil. ‘‘Just as I know 
dad’s patients and all the people in the 
village. ’’ 

‘*Your father is a doctor?’’ the other 
asked. 

‘*The best in the whole world!’’ 

‘*My father would have been a doctor, 
too, if he had lived, ’’ said Miss Rutherford. 

There was a change in her voice that 
made Sybil say, ‘‘I’m sorry!’’ 

After a pause, Miss Rutherford re- 
marked, ‘‘I noticed you and your father 
last night on the train. I don’t know 
whether you remember that I was on the 
same car with you?’’ 

The unconscious simplicity of the ques- 
tion touched Sybil inexpressibly, and her 
liking increased. 

‘““Of course I did!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*And [I heard your brother talk about 
Harvard, and wondered if he knew my 
brother there—my brother Donald.’’ 

Miss Rutherford sat up very suddenly 
and very straight. ‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Oh! Are you Don Crawford’s sister? 
Don Crawford, the football-player? Oh!’’ 

Sybil flushed with pride. Her Don, to 
be known like that, the world over !—well, 
in her world, anyway! ‘Yes, he is my 
brother. And your brother must be — Oh, 
he must be Jack Rutherford !’’ 

‘‘Why, they’re bosom friends! 
roommates !’’ 

She held out her hand, as if they had 
just met, and Sybil grasped it. ‘‘I knew 
I should like you!’’ she cried, and they 
both laughed. 

‘*T should think so. You’d just better! 
Don Crawford’s sister! You’ll have to 
call me by my first name, because we have 
only just missed knowing each other for 
two years. I’m Molly Rutherford. ’’ 

“Tf I had known that that was Jack 
Rutherford! Oh, I wonder if you live 
anywhere near where I am going?’’ 

Molly looked at her curiously. ‘‘Captain 
Woollett said you were going to get off at 
Montford Landing, but I think he must 
have been mistaken. ’’ 

Sybil’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘But I am! 
I am going to get off at Montford.’’ 

‘*Are you sure? Because that landing 
is only used by two places—our own, Fordham, 
and the Crocketts’ place, Montebello. ’’ 

‘*Well, but that is where I am going—to 
Montebello. ’’ 

Molly’s eyes opened very wide, and a strange 
little shadow passed over her face. The look 
was so curious, so unexpected, that insensibly 
Sybil’s heart beat more quickly, and she began 
to feel a little alarmed. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ She leaned forward 
as she spoke. ‘‘I am certainly going to Mon- 
tebello; I am going to visit Colonel and Miss 
Crockett. ’’ 


”? 


They’re 


“Visit? Visit the Crocketts?’’ 
‘*Why, yes. Is there anything remarkable 
in that?’’ 


For a long moment Molly continued to stare 
at her as if she were not sure that she had 
heard correctly. Then, with an evident effort, 
she recovered her composure; and if it had 
seemed strange before that her look had 
searched Sybil’s face so earnestly, it was even 
stranger that now her eyes looked resolutely 
away. At last she must have become aware 
of Sybil’s growing alarm, for she said: 

**Oh, 1 had not thought of your visiting at 
Montebello. We shall be neighbors. Coloneb 
Crockett’s place is next to my grandfather’s, 
and there are ties of relationship. But really, 
the people in the county do not see very much 
of Colonel Crockett, and he does not usually 


touch of something foreign in her manner; | have guests.’’ 


she was beginning to feel that, if fortune were 
to throw them together for any length of time, 


Sybil was silent; she did not know what to 
say. Presently she asked, coldly, as if to 


she and this pleasant stranger would be friends. | change the subject: 


They chatted on; Miss Rutherford showed 


‘*The captain | her the places of interest—Annapolis and ver- 


makes us all acquainted,’’ she said; and Sybil | | dant Kent Island, the many landings, the old 


| knew at once that she should like her. 







‘*We’re | houses, half-visible through the delicate mist 





‘*Will you tell me the name of the white 
house we see through that orchard ?’’ 

Molly was quick enough to see her intention, 
and groaned. ‘‘O dear! Now I have given 
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you a wrong impression, and all I meant to 
do was not to give you any at all!’’ 

Since Sybil made no reply to that, she 
tarned, and with charming impulsiveness laid 
her hand on Sybil’s. 

‘*T have offended you, and you think I am 
a wretch!’’ she cried. ‘‘Look here! We really 


are cousins, you know, in an ever-so-distant | 


way, because I am sure I remember hearing 
grandfather mention a Mr. Crawford, a cousin 
of the Crocketts, who used to be down here a 
good deal. Our place‘is next to Montebello, 
and mama, who has been an invalid for years, 
and Jack and I live there with grandfather, 
my father’s father. Now if you ever, ever 
need grandfather, or me, either, or get lonely 
at Montebello, or—or anything, I promise you, 
both for grandfather and myself, that we will 
come to the colonel’s at any minute of day or 
night you send for us!’’ 

Molly’s good intentions were so evident and 
so honest that Sybil was touched, although 
her fears were increasing. It was good, at 
any rate, to have made a friend who would 
be near at hand. 

‘*T will remember it,’’ she said. 
just knew I should like you!’’ 

They laughed, relieved at the ending of the 
strange conversation; perhaps their thoughts 
remained on the subject, but both made an 
effort to appear as if they had forgotten it. 

‘*That house on the bluff—over there to 
the right—is- Basil’s Bluff; and the one you 
can see just beyond those pines is Wickham 
Manor. Later in the summer these little 
wharves and landing-places are piled with 
crates of berries and peaches and melons, and 
it’s great fun to see the big, ragged, brown 
men bringing them aboard on their shoulders, 
keeping step up and down the gangway, and 
singing. Oh, and speaking of songs, you must 
meet Uncle Frank, our old colored boatman. 
He’s a wonder; and to hear him sing ‘Lord 
Lovell’ or ‘Cornwallis’ is a joy forever.’’ 

They were leaning over the rail again, for 
the boat had backed in to a rickety little wharf 
that looked as if a jar would topple it over 
into the water ; across the road, a stone’s throw 
from where the steamboat drew in, was a 
country store; and a line of wagons seemed to 
indicate that the arrival of the boat was some- 
thing of an event. At this season there was 
little freight to be taken on; but apparently 
as many negroes as would be needed in June 
were assembled on the wharf. . 

As soon as the gangplank was lowered, they 
bounded aboard, and in an incredibly short 
time reappeared with boxes on their shoulders 
or barrels on their backs, all keeping step, 
all singing and laughing, all good-natured, all 
excited, each going to his own task as if he 
had been drilled in it. 

After leaving that landing, the little steamer 
went on for an hour or two, past low shores 
bordered with pines, and past orchards pink 
with blossoms, and at last turned sharply into 
a wide inlet. 

Molly stood up with a flush on her face. 
‘This is home!’’ she cried. ‘*This inlet is 
Cherrypit Creek, and all that land on our left 
is Montebello. Look! There are some of the 
buildings—you can’t see the house from this 
side. Our own Fordham is fartherup. There 
—do you see that tiny house up there? That’s 
the wharf. And that brown roof away to the 
left? That’s the hermit’s.’’ 

‘‘Who is the hermit?’’? Sybil asked. ‘‘It 
sounds exciting. ’’ 

Molly shook her head. ‘‘No one knows. I 
don’t know any one who has ever seen him. 
That will be a mystery for you to unravel.’’ 

Sybil laughed; she remembered the twins 
and their longing for the mysterious. In 
another minute the boat swung in toward the 
little landing. The captain came down the 
stairway from the pilot-house. 

‘*Well, young ladies! I hope you have had 
a pleasant sail. The Emma Niles is proud to 
carry such charming freight.’’ He turned to 
Sybil with a funny little bow. ‘‘I hope you 
will some day be patronizing our old Emma 
Niles again, my dear young lady.’’ 

Molly answered for her. ‘‘Miss Crawford 
is going to visit at Montebello, Captain Wool- 
lett,’’ she said. 

Sybil’s heart leaped, for she saw the captain 
look quickly at Molly, as if to make sure that 
she had spoken in earnest. But he had his 
emotions under better control than Molly had 
had hers; after the first glance of surprise, he 
turned to Sybil with a smile. 

‘*Indeed! Going to visit Montebello! Well, 
well! It’s been a right smart time since I laid 
eyes on the colonel, or Miss Sophia, either. I 
hope you’ll find them both enjoying the best 
of health, miss, and will tender them Captain 
Woollett’s best regards. I dare say Miss 
Sophia’s as charming as ever.’’ 

In spite of his quick courtesy, Sybil was 
sure she could detect a certain surprise in his 
manner. She had not time to speculate further, 
however. They had come to the wharf, and 
Molly had run to the companionway ; the cap- 
tain and Sybil found her excitedly waving at 
a tall and stately white-haired gentleman; and 
as soon as the gangway had been put out, 
she ran across and threw herself into his arms. 
The captain helped Sybil down, and greeted 
the gentleman on the wharf. 

‘*Good evening, Major Rutherford, sir!’’ he 


‘And I 


said, as they shook hands. ‘'YouseeI brought 
your young lady down safely to you, sir.’’ 

‘*Trust you for that, captain,’’ Mr. Ruther- 
ford said. Then he looked at Sybil, and in- 
stantly his expression changed to one of great 
amazement, if not of alarm; afterward she 
remembered the look, and wondered at it. 

‘*Molly’s grandfather looked at me as if I 
| were a ghost,’’ she wrote in her first letter to 
Donald, ‘‘and not a soul among them seemed 
to think it possible that I was on my way to 
Montebello. ’’ 

Molly touched her grandfather on the arm, 
as if to rouse him. ‘‘This is Miss Sybil 
Crawford, grandfather,’’ she said, ‘‘and she 
is going to visit Colonel and Miss Crockett.’’ 

Mr. Rutherford had quickly recovered from 
his surprise, or whatever it was; he took 
Sybil’s hand, but still looked at her search- 
ingly, wonderingly. ‘‘Miss — Sybil — Craw- 
ford!’’ he repeated, emphasizing the first 
name, and dwelling upon the whole of it as 
if it amazed him. ‘‘Miss—Sybil—Crawford! 
And going to visit at Montebello! Well, well! 
Your name recalls many things to me, my 
dear young lady. I think I used to know 
your father, Bob Crawford, didn’t 1?’’ 

At the mention of that beloved name, and 
the recollection of all that it meant, Sybil felt 
her eyes smart as if tears were near. It was 
really very trying to have everybody look at 
her so queerly, and seem so surprised that she 
| should be there. And ‘‘dad’’ and the rest of 
| the family were so far away! 

But she managed to reply, ‘‘Father used 
| to stay here a good deal when he was a boy, 
| I think, sir.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ said Mr. Rutherford, but in a 
tone that sounded strangely sad. ‘‘He did, 
indeed, with — Ah, me! And he named his 
little girl Sybilla! Well, well, well!’ - 

Sybil felt that if anybody else looked at her 
in that way she would burst into tears; but 
fortunately, at that moment the jovial captain 
came up to them to say good-by. He shook 
hands again with Mr. Rutherford, then took 
off his cap and held it stiffly in front of him, 
while, with his heels together, he made a 
quaint, stiff little bow to Molly and Sybil. 

‘*T regret to have to bid you farewell, young 
ladies. May your days be full of joy and your 
nights of pleasant dreams.’’ Then, evidently 
feeling that the formalities had been properly 
attended to, he returned to his usual jolly 
manner. ‘‘And if either of you young ladies 
ever thinks of going up to Baitimore again 
one of these days, the Emma Niles and her 
captain are yours to command.’’ 

He stepped briskly up the gangway, and in 








“DON’T YOU LAY 
A FINGER ON 
THOSE TURKEYS, 
NATHAN.” 






a moment the bell from 
the pilot- house showed 
that he had returned to 
his post of duty. 

Sybil looked after the 
boat with dancing eyes. 
‘‘Oh, I do think he’s the 
funniest, dearest old gen- 
tleman I ever saw in all 
my life!’’ she cried. 

Mr. Rutherford joined 
in Molly’s laugh. Then 
he turned to Sybil. ‘‘Well, 
Miss Sybil, I see the Montebello carriage out 
yonder, and Molly and I are going to put you 
safely into it.’’ 

He led the way past the small storehouse on 
the wharf, and then behind it to where two 
carriages and an open wagon were waiting. 
Molly’s trunk was already in the wagon; and 
the drivers of the carriages touched their hats 
with their whips. To Sybil’s surprise, the 
Rutherfords led her to the second carriage, to 
which were harnessed the most beautiful pair 
of horses she had ever seen. As Mr. Ruther- 
ford was about to open the door for Sybil, 
Molly touched him on the arm, and said in a 
tone so low that the negroes could not hear: 

‘‘Grandfather, I have promised Sybil for 
you and me that if she should ever want us, 
—get lonely, or anything,—and should send 
| for us, we would go to her.’’ 

Mr. Rutherford exchanged a quick look with 
| Molly, then said, ‘‘Certainly, my dear. That 
| was just right.’’ And after a moment’s pause, 
| he added, ‘‘ And Molly and I will give ourselves 
| the pleasure of calling on Miss Sophia and 
yourself before many days.’’ 

| ‘Oh, please do!’’ Sybil said, quickly. It 
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made her feel that there was something she 
could count upon and look forward to; every 
moment her fears and dread were increasing. 
‘*Please come to see me, and come soon !’’ 





“ HOSE | thirty- 
r one turkeys,’’ 
said Grand- 
mother Boyd, as she 
surveyed the flock, 
‘twill sell for forty dollars, at least, come 
Thanksgiving week. Put a little pepper in 
their mush, Sammie; that will make them 
eat more and grow faster.’’ 

‘Tf only they don’t stray away and get lost 
just before selling - time 
comes,’’ said Sammie. 

**You must keep an eye 
on them. ’’ 

‘*But they’re beginning 
to fly so. They flew clear 
across to Rigdon’s hill 
this morning. ’’ 

‘*You drive them into 
the shed after supper to- 
night, and I’ll show you 
what to do.’’ 

That evening Sammie, 
with his grandmother’s 
help, notched the outer 
feathers of the left wing 
of each young turkey. 
Dandelion, the yellow 
one, was given an air of 
distinction by having both 
wings clipped. 

**Do you suppose they 
can get into the cedar to roost now ?’’ Sammie 
asked, when he had finished the clipping. 

‘*Maybe not clear into the tip-top,’’ said 
Grandmother Boyd, ‘‘though they can hop 
from branch to branch; anyhow, they won’t 
be flying all over Robin Hood’s barn.’’ 

After that the flock certainly roosted lower 
than before; but every night they perched in 
the branches of the big cedar. In the day- 
time they roamed the beech woods on the side 
of Rigdon’s hill, or scuttled through the swamp 
at the foot of it; but the prospect of a hearty 
meal of warm corn mush never failed to entice 
them home at nightfall. They grew fast, and 
gave promise of far exceeding Mrs. Boyd’s 
early estimate of their value. 

About the middle of November Luke Ed- 
monds drove through the country, buying fowls 
to be delivered for the Thanksgiving market. 
He made a contract with Sammie Boyd, and 
agreed to pay twenty-two cents a pound, live 
weight, for the flock, or a cent or two more if 
the wholesale price should advance. Lukesaid 
that the birds were unusually large, and that 
he would not be surprised if he had to draw 

















SQUIRE BIGGSBEE ON THE BENCH. 


a check for sixty dollars when it came time to 
pay for them. At once Sammie began to think 
of the things that so large a sum would buy. 

But the evening after Edmonds’s visit, the 
turkeys failed to come home. 

‘*It’s what I’ve been afraid of, grand- 
mother,’’ said Sammie, after darkness had 
fallen and there was no longer a likelihood 
that the turkeys would return that night. 
‘*Somebody has got them. You know that’s 
what happened to Jake Mosher’s turkeys last 
season; and he never saw a feather of them 
afterward. ’’ 

‘*You start out hunting for them the first 
thing in the morning, Sammie. Go over into 
District No. 9—that’s right beyond the swamp, 
and they could be driven that way easier than 
anywhere else, and without anybody seeing it 
done. Go straight into barn-yards and under- 
ground stables, and look for them—don’t be 
bashful !”” 

The boy left home before sunrise, and was 
back at ten o’clock; his eyes were shining 
with excitement and indignation. 

‘*They’re penned in Nate Carncross’s sheep- 
fold!’’ he cried. ‘‘He’s got thirty-two in 


| Then, almost before she could wave good-by, 
the carriage door had been closed and the horses 
had started. She was off into the unknown. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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there, —ours and an old gobbler,—and he says 
he owns them, and is going to dress and ship 
them day after to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Didn’t you tell him they were yours?’’ 

**Of course I did! And he said they weren’t! 
And Nick Carncross, as soon as his father had 
gone into the barn, made motions to set their 
dog, Buster, on me!’’ 

‘*Are you sure that they’re your turkeys?’’ 








SAMMIE, WITH HIS GRAND- 
MOTHER'S HELP, NOTCHED THE 
FEATHERS. 


‘“‘Why, grandma, don’t you suppose I know 
Dandelion? And there’s 
that rusty one with the 
crooked toe—I saw her, 
too !?? 

Grandmother. Boyd 
creased and folded her 
gingham apron, in a vain 
effort to suppress her 
rising indignation. ‘‘ Nate 
Carncross,’’ she finally 
said, setting her lips in a 
straight line, ‘‘never was 
even what you might call 
law honest. I don’t like 
to talk about my neigh- 
bors, but I knew some 
things about his father, 
Silas, before him, too. 
You hitch Jennie to the 
platform-spring wagon. ’’ 

An hour later there 
was a stormy scene at 
the Carncross farm. The angry proprietor 
dared Grandmother Boyd to call him a thief, 
and declared that he would sue her for slander 
before nightfall if she did so. 

‘I’m not calling any such names as that, 
Nathan,’’ said the old lady, grimly, ‘‘but 
those are Sammie’s turkeys that I helped him 
to raise, and you’ve got them—I don’t know 
how. Since you’ve spoken about gotng before 
Squire Biggsbee, you’ll have to hurry if you 
intend to get there first. Don’t you lay a finger 
on those turkeys, Nathan, to kill or dress 
them, or I’ll bring a criminal instead of a civil 
action against you! Drive on, Sammie!’’ 

Squire Biggsbee was known through several 
townships as ‘‘the cobbler justice.’’ Six days 
in the week he mended shoes in his shop at 
the four corners; on the seventh he was super- 
intendent of the Baptist Sunday-school. When- 
ever he was called upon to do so, he held court 
in his workroom; the cobbler’s stool with its 
seat of cowhide served as his official chair and 
the bench as his desk. The squire admitted 
that his knowledge of law was slight, but he 
had a keen native wit, a strong sense of jus- 
tice, and a contempt for technicalities. 
As a result, he was widely popular; he 
had been twice reélected without opposi- 
tion, and there was little doubt but that 
he could keep his office as long as he 
lived, if he wished it. 

The old justice listened in silence to 
Mrs. Boyd’s story; from time to time he 
gravely shook or nodded his head. When 
she had ended, he turned to a drawer 
behind his bench, selected a blank form, 
filled it out, and showed her where to sign 
her name. 

‘“Turkeys,’? he said, slowly, as he 
peered over the tops of his spectacles at 
his visitors, ‘‘make more trouble than all 
the rest of the live stock on a farm—at 
least, round here. Sometimes I could 
almost wish that Noah had forgotien to 
take a pair of ’em into the ark. 

‘*This is an action in replevin, and is 
made returnable here at two o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. You and Sammie be 
on hand, and I’ll send Link Somes with 
@ summons and to get the turkeys. We’ll try 
to sift the matter somehow, after both sides 
have been heard. ’’ 

It was an unusual trial, without forms or 
ceremonies, or even lawyers, although Carn- 
cross was accompanied by his cousin, Newton 
Forbes, who often ‘‘pettifogged’’ in the jus- 
tice’s court. Forbes began the proceedings by 
| Suggesting that as the value of the property 
| that was involved exceeded twenty-five dollars, 
| the matter was out of the justice’s jurisdic- 
| tion, and the action would have to be brought 

before a court of record. 
‘*T guess we’ll hold a preliminary hearing, 
anyhow, Newt,’’ said the squire, ‘‘and you 
| can take an exception and appeal, if you want 
| to. All of you who are to appear as witnesses 
| raise your right hands and be sworn. ’’ 
Forbes, who was not quite sure of his rights, 
|made only a mumbled protest, and the trial 
| proceeded. The turkeys were not actually in 
the room, but all the thirty-two, that had been 
| taken from the sheepfold that morning, were 
in crates in the back of Constable Somes’s 
farm wagon, just outside the door. 
Squire Biggsbee questioned first one and 




















then another, almost at random. Sammie 
described the notch that he had made in a 
wing of each of the birds and in both wings 
of the yellow turkey, and mentioned the fowl 
with the crooked toe. He told of rearing the | 
turkeys and of his familiarity with them, and | 
his grandmother corroborated each statement. 

But one after another the whole Carncross 
family swore stoutly that they owned the flock, 
and as there were three of them, their testi- | 
mony seemed to outweigh that of the Boyds. | 

First Carneross testified that he had always | 
marked his turkeys by notching their wing- | 
feathers, and that his son, Nicholas, who had | 
made a mistake and clipped the right instead 
of the left wing of the young bronze turkey, 
had then cut a similar ‘‘v’’ in the feathers of 
the left side. They had succeeded in raising 
just thirty-one that year; the old ‘‘gobbler’’ 
brought the number in the constable’s wagon 
to thirty-two. He said that these thirty-two 
had run together for weeks, and pointed out 
that the Boyds had never claimed to have that 
exact number. He knew nothing about a 
turkey with a twisted toe, but he had noticed 
that one of the birds had been slightly lame 
from the time it was hatched. 

Mrs. Carncross was equally positive in 
swearing to their ownership of the flock. She 
testified that the ‘‘gobbler’’ was six years old. 
She said that the hen turkeys, the mothers of 
the young fowls, had been separated from 
them, because they had a tendency to wander 
and lead the flock from home. Nicholas sub- 
stantiated all that his parents had said. 

Forbes, who had been permitted to do very 
little questioning, was allowed to make a few 
concluding remarks. He denied that the hear- 
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in ranching and farm- 
ing in Wyoming and Ne- 
braska, and ever since then 
|I have spent my annual 
holiday in the United States. I have kept | 
myself generally informed upon agricultural | 
conditions there, and have found that my 
acquaintance with them has helped me in my 
work in Ireland, where my life-work lies. 
This Irish-American experience has given rise 
to the thoughts that follow. 

Except in the northeast corner, whither coal 
and iron can be cheaply carried across the sea, 
our little island has few important industries. 
It depends, therefore, for its prosperity almost 
entirely upon its farmers. The Lrish reformers 
with whom I work believe that the best way 
they can serve their country is by making 
farming more profitable, and the lives of 
farmers more social and more agreeable. 

A quarter of a century ago the agricultural 
land of Ireland was nearly all owned by land- 
lords and worked by tenants. These two 
classes were still engaged in the.centuries-old 
conflict for the ownership of the land. All 
the energies of the farmers, which should have 
been in part devoted to 
improving the conditions 
of the farming industry, 





ing was legal, but he said that if it was to be 
regarded merely as preliminary, he was will- 
ing to abide by the showing that his client had 
made. He spoke of the preponderance of tes- | 
timony, and said that in law it must be not on 

the defendant’s side, but on the plaintiff’s, in | 
order to establish ownership. He did not deny 

that Sammie Boyd had lost some turkeys; but 

he said that Sammie and his grandmother were 

mistaken in supposing that the ones in Carn- 

cross’s sheepfold were theirs. 

For several minutes after the last word had 
been spoken Squire Biggsbee stared over his 
spectacles. At last he roused himself. ‘‘ Link, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘unhitch your horses, and we’ll all go 
down the road a way.’’ 

Every one looked surprised. It was near 
nightfall, and how a decision could be reached 
more easily on the highway than in the shop 
was clear to no one, except possibly the justice. 

‘This is very irregular, squire,’? Newton 
Forbes protested. 

**So has some folks’ testimony been, Newt, ’’ 
said Biggsbee, dryly. ‘‘I’m going to try to 
find out whose. ’’ 

The justice rode with the constable, and the 
contestants followed in their vehieles. They 
drove down the road for fully a half-mile, till 
they were near the foot of Rigdon’s hill. 

‘*This is about midway between your places, 
isn’t it?’’ the justice called, turning about on 
the wagon seat. 

**Ye-es, sir,’’ said Sammie. 

**T don’t see what that’s got to do with the 
case!’? Forbes shouted. 

The wagons came toa halt; Judge Biggsbee 
calmly crossed his legs. ‘‘Let out all of them 
except the big gobbler, Link,’’ he said. 

‘‘Why, he belongs to me, too!’’? Carncross 
cried. 

‘*There’s no dispute on that point, Nate. 
Link’s going to take him back for you.’’ 

The vehicles were drawn to one side of the 
roadway. The bewildered turkeys fluttered 
out of the crates; for a time they huddled 
together, or ran aimlessly about, ‘‘quit-quit- 
ting’’ to one another in panic. 

Sammie watched them anxiously ; an inkling 
of the justice’s purpose had come to him. At 
first they scuttled into the open field, away 
from the wagons and toward the west, in the 
direction of the Carncross farm. In a moment, 
however, Dandelion spread his clipped wings, 
and flapping them to aid his progress, ran 
parallel with the fence toward the north; then, 
followed by the others, he crossed the road and 
disappeared in the thicket where Rigdon’s hill 
and the swamp joined each other. He had 
headed straight for his roosting-place in the 
old cedar. 

**Come on!’’ the squire called. He leaped 
from the wagon, and started up the slope 
toward the bare summit of the hill. The others 
followed. 


Although twilight was falling, the little | 


brown house and the big evergreen, with a 
cluster of barns beyond, stiJl showed quite | 
clearly across the narrow valley. 
out of the underbrush shot a cluster of swiftly 
moving objects. Half-running, half-flying, | 
they crossed the level ground, ascended the 
opposite slope, and one by one fluttered into 
the branches of the home tree. 


Presently | 


were absorbed in that 
conflict. 

To-day a great plan 
that involves a loan of a 
billion dollars, at a low 
rate of interest and with 
a long time for repayment, 
is being carried out; ina 
few years the tiller of the 
soil will be the owner of 
the land that he tills. 

For the last twenty 
years it has been clear that 
the chief difficulty would 
arise from the competition 
with the farmers of new 
countries. Wherever in 
old countries the farms 
are small, as they are in 
Ireland, it takes great 
skill in farming, and ad- 
vanced business methods 
to enable the farmers to survive the competition 
of new countries and to maintain a decent 
standard of living. 

That was the situation when the Irish agri- 
cultural reformers started a movement that 
seeks to establish agricultural life on a firm 
foundation. The distinctive element in this 
movement is its insistence upon two essential 
conditions. 


THE THREE SIDES OF FARMING. 


HE first essential condition is that agri- 

culture must be regarded in its three 

chief aspects: as an industry, as a busi- 
ness and as a life; and that rural progress 
must be sought by developing the industrial, 
commercial and social sides of farming. 
Modern science must be introduced into the 
practise of farming, as it has been introduced 
into every other industry; modern business 
methods—especially combination, wherever it 
is more profitable for men to work together 
than it is to work separately—must be applied 
to the business of farming; and moreover, all 
must work together to build up in the country 
a social life that will provide something to 
counteract the diversions of city life. In other 
words, the solution of the problem of rural 
life is to be found in better farming, better 
business, better living. 

The second essential condition is less obvious ; 
yet to the neglect of it, more than to any other 
cause, I attribute the failure of American 
farmers to rise to their unique opportunities. 
It was not only necessary to make our farmers 
more scientific, more businesslike and more 
neighborly; it was also necessary that we 
should begin at the least interesting end— 
better business. That means in practical life 
reorganizing the farmer’s business upon co- 
operative principles. 

The Irish reformers had to scour the Con- 
| tinent of Europe for the information they 
needed. They knew that the farmers of many 
European countries were beating them in the 
British markets; so also were the American 
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Moreover, it enabled 
them to build up and 
maintain a happy so- 
cial life. 

Now what was actu- 
ally done in Ireland as 
the result of all this study and thought? In 
a little more than twenty years, against tre- 





mendous difficulties, in an atmosphere charged | 
with religious and political animosities, a | 


peace-making movement based on the principle 
of self-help by mutual help has been built up. 
All creeds and parties leave their religious and 
political differences outside, and work together. 
More than nine hundred farmers’ codperative 
societies, with almost one hundred thousand 
members, are doing a business of about fifteen 
million dollars a year. 


CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND. 


HE chief items of their program are the 
operating of creameries and flax scutch- 
ing-mills; the joint ownership of costly 

agricultural machinery; the buying of mate- 
rials needed for the farmers; the selling of 
pigs as bacon, and of other farm products ; and 
the providing of mutual credit. 

My studies of agricul- 
tural conditions 
United States, Canada and 
European countries and 
my experience in dealing 
practically with the prob- 
lem of rural life in my 
own country have con- 
vineed me that American 
farmers will have to re- 
construct their entire 
system. The European 
farmers were driven to 
codperate by the compe- 
tition from other coun- 
tries; the American farm- 
ers must organize in order 
to hold their own against 
other interests in their 
own country; and they 
must defend themselves 
against a bad element in 
Anglo-Saxon civilization 
—the tyranny of the town. 

Compared with the 
farmers of the Old World, the farmers of the 
United States are prosperous; but are they 
prosperous in comparison with the men en- 
gaged in other occupations in their own coun- 
try? The Country Life Commission, appointed 
by President Roosevelt in 1908, reported ‘‘by 
the testimony not only of the farmers them- 
selves, but of all persons in touch with farm 
life, more or less serious unrest in every part 
of the United States, even in the most pros- 
perous regions. ’’ 

The results of my own inquiries agree with 
the experience of this commission. ‘Two years 
ago, in a book entitled ‘‘The Rural Life Prob- 
lem of the United States,’’ I summarized my 
conclusions upon the condition of the American 
farmers. Since the critics of the book have so 
far taken no exception to my words, I feel 
justified in quoting from them: 

‘*While judged by the standard of living of 
European peasantries, the farmers of the 
United States are prosperous, in comparison 
with the other citizens of the most progressive 
country in the world they are not well-off. 


Their accumulation of material wealth is un-. 


naturally and unnecessarily restricted; their 
social life is barren; their political influence 
is relatively small. 
been used by politicians, but have still to learn 
how to use them. . . . And in the sphere of 
private action they are, as will be seen when 
I discuss the need for a reorganization of their 
business, even less effective than in public 
affairs. ’’ 


THE NEED OF CONSERVATION. 


F the statements in this passage are true, some 
radical changes will have to take place in 
the whole system of American farming. For 

many reasons, -the matter is becoming urgent. 
The farmers of the United States are no longer 
in the happy position of having available an | 
unlimited amount of fertile land, the value of | 
which is bound to increase, no matter how | 
wastefully thé land is cultivated. 

Such conditions existed in the pioneer days | 


in the} 


American farmers have | 
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| their families where they can be better edu- 
| cated, and where they can get more enjoyment 
| out of life than they can in the country. 

Some persons think that the remedy for this 
| must be sought in legislation; personally, I 
| should prefer voluntary effort toward rural 
social progress. That this remedy needs only 
to be understood in order to be applied, I have 
no doubt. It is coming to be realized that, 


even in the interests of the cities, which not 
only get their food, but also draw their best 
citizenship from the country populations, more 


thought should be given to the condition of 
that part of the American people, about one- 
half, who still live and work upon the land. 

The growing cost of the necessaries of life 
has done more than anything else to concen- 
trate thought upon the problems of agricultural 
economy in the United States. Tariffs, trusts 
and transportation monopolies are vaguely held 
responsible for the evil; but in my opinion 
the failure of farmers to codperate is the chief 
cause of it. As farmers are unorganized, they 
cannot exercise any control over the distribution 
of their produce, and this produce falls into 
the hands of a swarm of middlemen who tax 
producer and consumer all that they will bear. 

The reforms that I advocate, vital though 
they are to the cities and to the nation at 
large, depend entirely for their adoption upon 
| the farmers and other members of rural com- 
| munities. To these persons, therefore, I shall 
address the suggestions that I now offer; they 
are a slight return for more kindness at the 
hands of Americans who have helped me in 
my rural studies than I can ever repay. 

Although my subject relates only to one 
aspect, better business, we must keep in mind 
the three aspects of country life, which my 
Irish fellow workers insist must be considered 
| together. American agriculture, although im- 
proving in many ways, is still unscientific and 
wasteful. The official record of the yield of 
crops puts this statement beyond argument. 
On the other hand, the many activities of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, and the 
fine work of the agricultural colleges and of 
many of the universities, make it possible for 
farmers to get all the help they need in improv- 
ing their husbandry. 


COUNTRY VERSUS CITY. 


F their defective business methods should be 

remedied, farmers would avail themselves 

of the excellent opportunities to apply the 
latest agricultural knowledge of the world to 
their industry far more than they do now. 
They would also pay more attention to the 
social side of their lives, and put an end to that 
dreary and dull existence that is known to 
have driven thousands of farmers’ wives into 
insane asylums. 

The city always has made a strong appeal 
to the countryman; of late that appeal has 
become almost irresistible. Some persons 
think that the telephone, the trolley-car, the 
automobile, the phonograph, and many similar 
conveniences and delights, that have been made 
available to dwellers in the country, will coun- 
teract the lure of the city. Those persons 
forget that such improvements will be added 
much more abundantly in the city than in the 
country districts, and that the gap between the 
two social existences will become wider than 
ever. 

This is why I believe that any attempt to 
make the country more like the city is futile, 
and will only enhance for the countryman 
the city’s air of attractiveness. 

The true remedy and the only remedy is to 
develop in the country the things of the 
country—things that the city cannot have. 
Then, and then only, can you work out the 
social side of the rural problem. The science 
| of agriculture must be made, to those who live 
| upon the land, as interesting as it inherently 
is; the beauty of animal and vegetable nature 
must be brought home to the rural dweller’s 
mind. The redirecting of education in the 
rural schools is, therefore, the first and most 
important means to the end in view. 

There is a political reason for reconstructing 
rural life. At present, farmers have not as 
much influence on the policy of the nation 
as the importance of their industry demands. 
When a measure that affects any interest is 
before a legislature, the spokesmen of that 
interest have more influence if they represent 
an organized body of men than if they repre- 
sent an unorganized number. So long as the 
business of farmers is unorganized, they have 
not taken the first step toward knowing what 
| they want the government to do, and their 
representatives cannot act for them effectively. 
| It all comes to this, then. Economically, 
socially and politically, American country life 





farmers. But the American farmers produced | when, perhaps inevitably, there was too much | is backward because the farmers have not 


om Continental rivals, who had to meet in 


cheaply because they had cheap land, whereas | land speculation and too little farming. The | | learned the art of combining. 
| new, but nation-wide, demand for the conser- | account for the failure of farmers to combine, 


How are we to 


their markets the new competition due to the | vation of natural resources has made the people when they well know that unorganized inter- 


‘* Nate Carncross,’’ said the ‘‘ cobbler - | surplus that was produced in America, had | realize that, of all forms of waste, to rob the | 
justice, ’’ sternly, ‘‘I wouldn’t raise any more | managed marvelously to improve their indus- | soil of its fertility is the least excusable. 


turkeys, if I were you. 
final hearing. Link will bring you the bill of 


I rule that this is a| 


try, their business and their lives. 
| 


As in older countries, statesmen and econo- 


The more we studied their methods, the | mists are beginning to see that the drift of the 


costs. You may consider yourself lucky that more it became plain that they succeeded | brightest and most enterprising of the country 


this is only a civil action. ’’ 
Carncross did not reply. 


_ because their business was organized on the | 


| boys to the cities has gone on too long. In 


He turned, and | | cooperative plan. This enabled the small | | the middle West, the movement toward the 


with his relatives following him, hurried down | | producers to buy as cheaply and to sell as| cities is receiving impetus from prosperous 
| advantageously as the large operators did. | Germs who let their lands to tenants, and take 


the hill to his wagon. 








ests go to the wall, and that business nowadays 
has to be done on a large scale in order to be 
done profitably? I am convinced that it is 
due to a cause that has been overlooked, and 
that needs to be considered. 

For farmers there is a right way of com- 
bining, and a wrong way. In the ordinary 


business corporation the management of the 
concern falls into the hands of trustees or 
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directors, who are chosen by a few who own a 
predominating part of the stock. 
shareholders have no real power in the man- 
agement of the corporation, and they are con- 
cerned only with the amount of the dividend 
that they are to receive. 
organization is capital ; the object is a profitable | 
investment. That is the wrong way— for | 
farmers. 

When farmers combine, they do not seek to 
invest their capital, but to improve the condi- 
tion of their own industry and of each others’ | 
industry. Therefore, the profits and risks | 
should be distributed among the participants | 
in the undertaking in proportion, not only to | 
the amount of money that each man puts into 
it, but also to the business that he does with it. | 
This is accomplished by first paying a limited | 
dividend, say six per cent., upon the capital | 
subscribed, and then dividing any further 
profits among the members in proportion to the 
business that each has done. For example, 
in a codperative creamery the surplus profit 


should be distributed according to the amount | 


of butter fat that is supplied. In arranging 
for the management, it should be remembered 
that the poorest member of the association is 
as much interested in having the undertaking 
succeed as the richest member is. The consti- 
tution, therefore, should provide for democratic 
control on the principle of one vote for each 
member. This, in few words, is the codpera- 
tive plan. It ‘harmonizes the interests of all 
the members of the association, and it engen- 
ders the coéperative spirit that is felt first in 
the industry and business of a community, 
and then spreads into the social life. The 
codperative spirit is indeed the most precious 
fruit of the non-capitalistic combination. 

To be successful, the codperative enterprise, 
although started for business reasons, depends 
entirely on the exercise of a neighborliness 






HE rain had ceased, but above a gleaming 
He line of white at the horizon, the sky still 
pressed, heavy and black. The car 
window, blurred with rain-drops, did not hide 
the landscape, blackened like the sky. Every- 
where was the grime and grit of coal-dust. It 
had turned the gayest house paint to gray, 
had wiped the green from grass and tree, had 
turned all roadways to paths of soot. It was 
a land without a flower. Sometimes the train 
passed the yawning entrance to a mine, 
within which wet rails gleamed and disap- 
peared. Everywhere great coal-breakers tow- 
ered, and mountains of culm from time to time 
hid the horizon. In some places the culm- 
heaps were afire, and elfin tongues of flame, 
blue and green, flickered against the wet dusk. 
The train itself was a lumbering concession 
to passenger needs on a branch line given up 
to carrying coal. The passengers were the 
drift of the mines, foreigners from many lands. 
The car reeked with garlic and echoed the 
sound of many tongues. Outside you saw 
groups of blackened miners trudging along, per- 
haps with the little lamps on their caps still 
lighted. Sometimes you spied a knot of little 
grinning colliery boys, slate-pickers, grimy and 
sore-eyed. Now you would catch a glimpse of 
a kerchiefed woman, picking coal on the heaped 
piles of mine refuse. Again, you would see a 
group of gnome-like children at the same task. 
Once the train passed a sooty pasture field 
crowded with mules, blind and knock-kneed 
invalids from the mines. President Eaton, 
gazing out of the window, fell to thinking of 
the men who drove the mules, on those sub- 
terranean alleys of narrow car-tracks. What 
were the thoughts, what were the dreams of 
such mule-drivers ? 

President Eaton’s eyes brooded on the strange 
shifting gloom of his car-window pictures. He 
was fresh from the October loveliness of his 
college campus, fresh from the society of his tall 
young daughters. Of all places in the world, 
this was never the one he would have chosen 
for Doris Yale. But Doris Yale had chosen 
for herself, and had chosen this. 

Doris had always been independent. That 


The other | 


The basis of the | 


|that farmers too often forget. Rural com- | men and women, busy workers in the com- 
munities whose productive efficiency and com- | pany office, who talked to President Eaton 


mercial strength are built up by codperation | 


always become socially progressive and polit- 
ically influential. 

A second stage of codperative development 
brings about the federation of codperative 
communities for larger business purposes. 
| This also adds to the political power of the 
| farming interest—a power that must have 
| nothing to say to party organizations, because 
| men of all parties must work together for the 
common good. 

Many foreign observers have wondered why 
| the influence of the national grange upon the 
“agricultural economy of the United States has 
/not in recent years been commensurate with 
the fine ideals for which it once stood. The 
reason, I believe, may be read between the lines 
| of what I have written above. The ‘‘Patrons 
|of Husbandry’’ had the will, but they just 
missed the way—the codperative way. 

My suggestion is that the codperative way 
should be made clear. In Europe it took a 
| long time to find it. For the British countries, 
Ireland has blazed the trail through a jungle 
of technical details, and my fellow workers 
are now ready to give the benefit of their 
experience to the foreign—above all, to the 
American—inquirer. 

In the rural churches, the granges, the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the agricultural 
colleges, to say nothing of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there are all the agencies 
that are needed for spreading the necessary 
knowledge and for organizing communities to 
put into practise the codperative idea. 

That must and will be done. Throughout 
the English-speaking world the farmer’s life 
will regain its due share of the comforts, 
the dignity, and the political influence in the 
civilization to which we belong. 
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invested in anything so human as a boy. 

He felt that even three years out of college 

had not necessarily made Doris Yale’s insight 

into character so mature as hisown. Besides, 
he had a teacher’s curiosity to. see what the 
coal region had made of Doris Yale, and 
what Doris Yale had made of the coal region. 

His mind was so busy and the grimy stations 
were so freyuent and so alike, that at the 
brakeman’s ‘‘ Colchester!’’ Doctor Eaton 
sprang up with a start, not only at the 
bellowed name, but also at the sight of some 
one on the station platform, in whose uncon- 
scious, expectant face was much to startle him. 

Colchester, as Doctor Eaton’s quick eye took 
it in, was merely a trifle worse than the other 
places. ‘There was the grit of coal dirt on the 
ground, the grime of it on all the panes and 
all the paint; there was no grass, no flower, 
no tree except some few wind-tortured pines. 
There was row after row of small red ‘‘Com- 
pany’’ houses, swarming with unkempt women 
and swarthy babies. Endless culm-heaps lim- 
ited the view; the coal shooting in a black 
torrent through the troughs of the breakers 
thundered constantly. The Colchester station, 
low and grimy red, was like all the other 
stations of the coal region except that on its 
platform stood a girl, slim and fragile and very 
straight, golden-haired and steady-eyed and 
sweet of lip. Doctor Eaton could guess what 
care it took to keep that linen gown of hers so 
white and that pansy at her belt so fresh. 

Doris Yale did not know that she had for- 
gotten to speak one word of greeting; but for 
a long time Doctor Eaton was haunted by 
what her eyes and her hand said to him. As 
he turned with Doris up the dusky, flaring 
street, he was conscious of a strong wish to 
bring out that girlish look again, but it was 
some moments before he was successful. They 
were passing a small block of store fronts. 
Doris indicated the story above it. ‘‘There,’’ 
she said, ‘‘is the night-school.’’ 

‘*What have you made of your night-school, 
Doris ?’’ 

She spoke judicially, wearily: ‘‘I have been 
| at it three years, and the night-school is still, 
for me, only an experiment and a puzzle.’’ 

‘“‘And I have been at it for twenty years, 
and the college is still, for me, only an experi- 
ment and a puzzle, except when it gives me’’ 
—he turned to look at her—‘‘a Doris Yale!’’ 

There, at last he had succeeded. Her face 





was why President Eaton had been peculiarly 


touched by the wistful appeal of her little note | 
asking him to turn aside on his journey to the | 
alumnez luncheon in Philadelphia, and spend | 


a few hours in Colchester with her. 
He suspected that unknown to her there had 


showed the same little-girl blush of her college 
days. Doris’s eyes twinkled, as she echoed 
his words, ‘‘And when my night-school gives 
me—a Barney Ryan!’’ 

Doris Yale’s boarding-place was the best 


house in Colchester, but it had forgotten the | 








gladly, but who all the time kept glancing at 
Doris. 

A sharp-featured, wizened young man sud- 
denly asked Doctor Eaton, ‘‘What brings you 
to Colchester? Why does any one ever come to 
Colchester who doesn’t have to?’’ 

‘*T am interested in night-schools. ’’ 

‘“*Oh, yes, the night-school, the company’s 
pet fad. About like their other fads, only a 
little more so.’ 

‘“*The night -school,’’ said a middle - aged 
stenographer, firmly, ‘‘would be justified if it 
had never done more than one thing—for it 
has tamed Barney Ryan.’’ 

‘*He was wild, then, once?’’ 
turned in quick inquiry to Doris. 

‘*Not wild inside, ’’ she said. 
I did not understand him.’’ Her cheeks grew 
hot at the memory of the mistakes she had 
made with Barney. 

The windows of the night-school were all 
alight and all open when Doctor Eaton and 
Doris mounted the stairs. Entering the long, 
low room, the visitor saw geraniums and pan- | 
sies blooming feebly beneath the gas-jets, but | 
blooming, nevertheless. The flowers were at | 
the teacher’s end of the room; the other end 
seemed a confusion of flying legs and whirling | 
dumb-bells, of trapezes, bags and hand-rings ; 
it was the gymnasium division of the school. 

There were rows of desks with sleepy heads 


Doctor Eaton 
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“IT WAS YOU YOURSELF WHO TAUGHT 
STAY HERE.” 


bowed over them, and some of these heads were 
grizzled. There were knots of boys and men 
gesticulating with European fervor, and all, 
as they supposed, talking English. The gym- 
nasium end comprised the small fry, the stunted 
little lads from the breakers, uproarious, like 
any other boys, in the hour of school-time 
respite, after the day’s slate-picking. There 
were tow-headed Lithuanians there, and short, 
swarthy Italians, and heavy-eyed Hungarians, 
and quick-glancing Poles, and a sprinkling of 
Welsh and Irish. There were men and boys 
of every age in Doris Yale’s schoolroom, and 
they were such men and boys as the mines, 
and not heaven, had made them. 


Across the clamor and heaving movement | 
of that motley company a voice rang, ‘‘The | 


teacher!’’ It was a voice rich, magnetic, | 


with a faint touch of brogue. The pupils, | 
young and old, subsided into their seats. One | 


only remained standing, at the back of the room. 
His commanding glance swept the length 
of the desk rows to see that all was quiet and 
orderly ; then, with a supple stride, he swung 
down the aisle to take his own seat, close be- 
neath the teacher’s desk. There was no slug- 
gish miner’s droop to his slim shoulders, there 
was no mine smut upon his face, there was 
no haggardness of day-long labor in the deep 
blue eyes that met the teacher’s in a flash of 
comradeship. An eye far less alert than 
Doctor Eaton’s would have singled Barney 
Ryan instantly from among all the pupils in 
that room. 

Although Barney’s recitations made Doctor 


Eaton long to turn Doris Yale out of her | 


teacher’s chair and enjoy for himself the 


‘Only at first | 





eye met Barney’s; every one received from 
his expressive face the due award. 

President Eaton observed Doris’s teaching 
with admiration; he himself had never tried 
to teach a class of foreigners already wearied 
by a long day’s toil. Yet was not Barney’s 
silent teaching, his silent encouragement, doing 
as much as Doris’s to kindle bright dreams in 
those heavy eyes? 

To the visitor’s disappointment, when at 
recess-time Doris summoned a little group to 
meet her guest, Barney slipped away; he gave 
his place to old Thomas Thomas, the Welsh- 
man. At the back of the room shrill voices 
were clamoring, ‘‘Barney! Barney!’’ 

As gymnasium director, for all his genial 
good nature, he appeared to be a martinet; 
he sent four boys to. their seats because 
their hands were not clean enough for the 
| bars. Now and then he cried sharply, ‘‘ Fair, 
there!’? and once or twice he administered 
chastisement. 

Sullen old Thomas Thomas glowered at 
Barney, and said to Doctor Eaton, ‘‘Like 
| Barney, to be losing his chance to talk to you. 
| Since he was born he’s had the gift of losing 

chances. He’ll be mule-driving till they bury 
him. Nineteen he is, and might be boss by 

| now, might be engineer, might be —’’ 
‘*Some day, perhaps,’’ said Doris, ‘‘ Barney 

| will see the chance that he will take. ”” 
Barney had, however, no intention of missing 
his chance to meet the keen-eyed man at Miss 
Yale’s elbow. When 
the others had all clat- 
tered down the stairs, 
Barney came to the 

teacher’s desk. 

‘*This is Barney, 
Doctor Eaton,’’ was 
all that Doris said, 
but both men _ stood 
straighter because of 
the throb in her voice. 

Doctor Eaton 
stretched out his hand. 
‘*No need of our get- 
ting acquainted. I’ve 
been taking you in all 
the evening, Barney.’’ 

‘*T’ve taken you in, 
too, sir.’’ 

‘*But you didn’t 
take in that I came 
here on your account. ’” 

‘*Mine!’’ said Bar- 
ney, and a quick cur- 
tain of reserve dropped 
over his eyes. ‘‘Is it 
one of Miss Yale’s sur- 
prises ?”’ 

‘*Barney,’’ Doris 
Yale’s voice thrilled, 
** Doctor Eaton has 
brought you your 
chance !’’ 

‘*What chance ?’’ 

“To go away from 
here. ’’ 

**To go where?’’ 

“QO Barney, to an 
education, to the 
world, to—everywhere, 
where it’s. beautiful— 
and hopeful—and clean—and green!’’ Doris, 
leaning back, closed her eyes. 

‘*Is that the way you feel about it here 
yourself? You never said so before. ’’ 

Doris’s eyes flashed open. ‘‘But, Barney, 
you yourself said so, two years ago, that first 
time you talked to me, that time you —”’ 
She stopped. 

‘“*That time I was drunk,’’ said Barney, 
quietly, ‘‘the last time I ever shall be. You 
mean the first time we talked after you under- 
stood ?”’ 

‘*Yes, when you said you thought the coal 
had got into your soul, that if you could only 
| get out of the mines to where people lived in 
the sunshine! Ever since then, Barney, I’ve 
' tried to get you ready for the chance to go, 
| and to find the chance for you.’’ 

‘*But now,’’ Barney’s voice was low, ‘‘I 
| don’t want to go.”’ 

‘*O Barney, why? Here it is—so hideous, 
so hopeless. ’’ 

‘*You never said so before,’’ he repeated, 
doggedly. ‘‘You talked about the mountains, 
over on the edge of the county, and you played 
| with the flowers there at the window till I 
| thought you liked to. But I’ve never seen 
you look this way before. So this is the way 
you really feel about the mines, while all the 
time you go on teaching us!’’ 

‘*Barney, can’t you see that this is why I 
want you to go away ?”’ 

‘*‘Why do you stay?’’ he asked. 

She stretched her hands out to him on the 
| desk. ‘‘I stay so that I may give the chance 
to boys, like you, to go away.’’ 
| ‘*But why,’’—his eyes had a deep fire,— 











ME TO WANT TO 








been a hint of homesickness in that letter, even | days when it had been a farmhouse gleaming | pleasure of playing with Barney’s brain, it | ‘‘why should I go away?’’ 


though the assistance she begged from him 
had nothing to do with herself, but with a/| 
pupil of hers, a boy. 


| white amid gleaming green. The president, | 


was the recitations of the others that chiefly 


‘*Perhaps,’’ she whispered, ‘‘that you may 


| | accompanying Doris to supper, saw first the | interested him. When each class took its place | learn how to come back here and teach. ’’ 


President Eaton had | long, spread table, and that sight made him do | on the front benches, Barney would drop his | 


‘*But suppose that you’ve taught me that 


succeeded in getting the ear of a certain phi-| more thinking than all the thinking he had | own study, fold his arms, and for ten minutes | already ?’’ 


lanthropist of his acquaintance, as Doris had | done before. Next he saw the faces round the give full attention to those who were reciting. | 
But it was character- | table, lifted to Doris’s entrance, and he knew | Doctor Eaton noticed that each pupil appeared | you anything if, after it all, you only want to 


asked him to try to do. 


istic of him that he should first look over the | | that he was selfish if he grudged Doris | to be just as conscious of Barney as of Doris. 


ground himself before he allowed money to be| Yale to those faces. They were faces of | When each group turned and filed away, every | 


“Oh, but, Barney, how can I have taught 


go on—driving mules ?’’ 
He drew back, white, as if she had struck 








him. ‘‘I guess, after all, you don’t under- 
stan ”? 

“I think,’’ said Doctor Eaton, in his deep 
voice, *‘that perhaps I understand. ’’ 

‘*Do you?’”’ cried the boy, turning to him 
quickly. ‘‘If I go on driving mules, I can 
stay closer to the boys, and, to the kids, the 
little kids, not as if I were boss, or any way 
higher up than the rest. So that way I can 
teach them, perhaps. ’’ 

“Teach them what, Barney? I think she 
doesn’t. quite see yet—what she has taught 
you. ” 

‘*Teach them to wash themselves clean, and 
hold their shoulders back, and play a fair 
game with themselves — it’s not easy after 
you’ve worked in a mine- pocket all day. 
Show them the mine needn’t murder the man 





inside, if they don’t let it. Teach them,’’— 
he hesitated, —‘‘teach them to learn what she 
teaches. ’” 

‘Then, Barney, you will not go away?’’ 
asked the older man. ‘‘To your chance?’’ 

**Does she understand ?’’ asked Barney. 

**Doris,’’ said President Eaton, ‘‘why did 
you not take the college appointment I offered 
you last spring? I was disappointed—then, 
not now.’’ 

‘*But,’’ Doris raised wondering eyes to the 
president’s, “‘it was you yourself who taught 
me—to want to stay here.’’ 

All Barney’s face kindled with comprehen- 
sion that met the dawn of understanding in 
Doris’s eyes. 

‘*And you,’’ Barney said to her, ‘‘taught 
me to want to stay here.’’ 
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HE Newfound- 
land steamer, 
North Star, lay 
anchored in Hudson 
Bay, off the mouth of 


\<s—— 






ee 
ready. 

**You’re coming 
now.’’ Dan took Paul 
forcibly by the arm. 


hen I get 








Egg River. The two 

young New Yorkers, Remington and Ains- 
worth, who had chartered her for their summer 
fishing expedition, had gone ashore for a five 
days’ exploring trip among the hills. Paul 
Densmore, seventeen years old, had decided 
not to accompany them, but to go fishing up 
the river with Dan Rudd, the simple, hardy 
Newfoundland boy with whom he had become 
intimate on the cruise. After consulting with 
Captain Bluntt, Remington and Ainsworth had 
concluded that the spoiled city boy would be 
as safe in Dan’s company as in their own, and 
had given their consent to the arrangement. 

Captain Bluntt supervised the preparations 
of the two boys. Dan stowed in a light punt 
provisions enough for a few days’ camping 
excursion, a small ax, a shotgun, a small sheet- 
iron tent-stove, a tent, a tarpaulin, cooking 
utensils, and two sleeping-bags. Each boy had 
his rifle, and Paul took his favorite fly-rod. 

‘* At two o’clock Thursday I shall expect you 
to be back and aboard ship,™ said Captain 
Bluntt. ‘‘No later.’’ 

‘*We’ll be on time, captain, ’’ Paul answered. 

**Good! Always be on time. When you 
say you’ll do a thing, do it.’’ 

Paul waved his hand in assent, and took his 
seat in the punt. The mile to the mouth of Egg 
River was a short pull for Dan, and he found 
that with a little manceuvering he was able to 
work the boat a considerable distance up the 
river itself, to the first clump of spruce-trees. 

Here the boys decided to make camp; and 
while Dan pitched the tent and put things in 
order, Paul wandered up the stream, and soon 
had a fine trout on his hook. 

For the next three days the boys fished and 
took long walks over the rolling hills. Thurs- 
day came round only too quickly. 

‘*What’s the hour?’’ Dan asked, when they 
had finished their dinner. 

Paul looked at his watch. 

‘*Half past twelve. ’’ 

‘*We’ll have to be getting back to the ship.’’ 

‘*All right. While you’re packing, I guess 
I’ll have one more try at the fish.’”’ 

‘*Now don’t be going too far,’’ cautioned 
Dan, who had learned Paul’s self-willed ways. 
‘*The skipper’s wonderful keen on being on 
time. ”? 

‘“‘Oh, 1 won’t go far.’’ 

Half an hour later, when Dan had the camp 
things stowed in the boat and everything ready 
for departure, he called, ‘‘Hello-o, Paul!’’ 

There was no answer. 

He followed along the river-bank, calling 
again and again, but he had gone nearly a 
mile before he received an answering ‘‘ Hello!’’ 

Paul had a big trout hooked, and was play- 
ing him. ‘‘I’ve had greatsport,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I 
didn’t get a strike till I reached this pool just 
now, and this is the second fish already.’’ 

**Tt’s time to be off,’’ said Dan. ‘‘It’s late.’’ 


“Let go!?? 

Dan said nothing, but tightened his grip. 
In a rage, Paul slapped Dan in the face with 
his open palm. 

Then a whirlwind seemed to strike Paul, 
and in another moment, he found 
himself on the ground and Dan 
on top of him. 


‘*Are you coming?’”’ 
‘“*Yes! Let meup!’’ Paul was 
half-crying with anger. ‘‘You’ll 


be sorry for this!’’ he exclaimed, 
when he was free; but he followed 
Dan sulkily down to the boat. 

Dan was right. A fog was set- 
tling below. Even then it was 
pushing its way up the river, and 
before the boat reached the open 
sea, the fog had swallowed up the 
banks of the river. The boys 
could hardly see two boat lengths 
ahead. Ice-pans seemed much 
more numerous than when they 
had come ashore. Now and then 
a pan would loom up in the fog, 
ominously near. Paul became 
frightened. Dan pulled steadily 
at the oars for some time. At 
last he paused. 

‘*We should have been coming 
on her. 1’m fearing we’re a bit 
too far to the south’ard.’’ 

He shifted his course somewhat. 
A moment later a huge bulk of ice 
appeared directly in front of them. 
Dan swerved the boat to port, but 
he was too late, and almost before 
they realized their danger, the 
pan struck them with the rising swell, and 
nearly capsized the boat. Water poured in 
through a great rent in the starboard bow, 
and at once it became apparent that they were 
sinking. With painter in hand, Dan sprang 
upon the ice-pan. 

‘*Jump! Quick!’’ he shouted. Paul hesi- 
tated, then sprang to the pan, slipped, gained 
his feet, and was safe upon the ice. 

‘‘Take this! Hold tight!’’ commanded Dan, 
as he passed the painter to Paul. While Paul 
steadied the boat, Dan rapidly transferred their 
belongings from boat to pan—all except one 
sleeping-bag and one oar, which were washed 
away before he could reach them. When he 
had thus lightened the boat, he bailed the water 
out, and drew the bow round to the ice. 

‘‘Now pull! Puli!’® With their united 
strength, they drew the boat up on the pan. 

Until then, »Paul had not had time to think 
about their position. Now he looked about 
him. The pan of ice was not more than sixty 
feet in diameter, waves were breaking over its 
edges, they were out of reach of land, the boat 
was quite useless. Panic seized him,—a wild, 
awful fear of impending death,—and he 


“ 


‘‘Oh, there’s no such rush as that. I want | screamed 


to take some trout back with me.’’ 

‘*The skipper’s wonderful keen on being on 
time. ” 

‘*He didn’t mean just two o’clock, but about 
that time. ’’ 

Dan waited fifteen minutes longer. 

‘*We can’t tarry, Paul. We must be going.’’ 

**Now don’t nag.’’ 

**Tt’s no nagging. The skipper’ll be won- 
derful angry.’’ 

“T don’t think he’ll mind if we’re not there 
exactly at two.’’ 

At half past two Dan finally said, ‘‘And 
now we’re going.’’ His tone angered Paul. 

“Oh, are we?’? Paul was unhooking a 
trout. 

‘*The sky looks nasty to me. The wind’s 
breezing up, and there’s a fog settling below. ’’ 

**T don’t see any fog, and the sky looks all 
right to me.’’ 
**Coming?’’ 
‘*No.’? Paul made ready to cast again. 
‘*But you are,’’ said Dan, in a firm voice. 








‘‘Help! Help! Save us! Saveus! We’re 
lost! Help! Help! Help!’’ 

‘“*That’s right,’’ said Dan, ‘‘holler. If the 
ship ain’t too far off, they’I] hear.’” He joined 
his voice to Paul’s. But no answering call 
came out of the fog. At last Dan said: 

‘*Tide’s rising, wind’s north’ard, and our 
drift’s strong to the south’ard. They don’t 
hear. Get your rifle, and I’ll find cartridges. 
We'll shoot signals. ’’ 

When Dan had found the cartridges in one 
of the bags, Paul quickly loaded his rifle and 
fired. No response came, and he fired again 
and again, until presently the welcome sound 
of a distant rifle-shot came faintly out of the 
fog. Their hopes rose, but the distant shots in 
response to their own grew fainter and fainter, 
and after a time could no longer be heard. 

‘*No use shooting any more,’’ said Dan. 
‘*The wind’s coming down from the ship, and 
if we can’t hear them, no one will be hearing 
us. The skipper doesn’t know we’ve been 
wrecked, and he’ll not send a boat. He’ll 


shooting to guide us. It’s no use.’’ 


certainty when he heard the shots, now gave 


‘*Keep your nerve,’’ urged Dan. “‘There’s 
no knowing what may happen. Dad always 
says that more people die from losing their 
nerve than from anything else. While there’s 
life there’s a chance. ’’ 

Dan’s philosophy somewhat quieted Paul. 
Black darkness settled upon the sea. The fog 
grew even more dense than it had been. It 
hid the stars—everything, even the lapping 
waves that were steadily and surely eating 
away the edges of the ice-pan. 

The breeze was blowing with increasing 
strength from the north. The boys, wet to the 
skin, huddled close together on the center of 
the drifting ice-pan in the lee of the boat. 
Presently Paul, who was less inured to cold 
and exposure than Dan, began to shiver. 

‘*Get into your sleeping-bag,’’ Dan said. 
‘*Tt’s rare cold, and you’re shaking. ’’ 

**No, I’d be afraid to lie down. But maybe 
we could wrap a pair of the blankets round 
us. There are three pairs in my bag.”’ 

Dan felt in the dark among the things that 
had been piled together, and presently drew 
from the bag the inner pair of blankets. These 
they wrapped round their shoulders and tucked 
close about them. Seated on a camp-bag, 
with the boat at their back, they waited. 

‘Is there no hope that the ship’s boat will 
pick us up in the morning?’’ asked Paul. 

‘*T’m not saying that,’’ Dan replied. ‘‘The 





DRAWN BY HARRY C. EDWARDS. 


NOW PULLI PULLI” 
ship will sure cruise to the 
south’ard with daylight, and 
if the fog clears, she’ll find 
us—if the ice holds together. ’’ 

**Do you think the ice will 
hold together until morn- 
ing?’”’ 

“*T hope so. With light I’) - 
try my hand at fixing the 
boat. I think we can fix it.’’ 

**O Dan, if [’d only stopped 
fishing when you called me! 
If I’d only gone back to the ship then, we’d 
have been all right! Oh, why didn’t I go! 
Why didn’t I go!’”’ 

‘*Well, don’t feel bad about that, ’’ Dan said. 

There was a long silence, broken at last by 
Paul. ‘‘Dan?’’ he said. 

‘ ‘Ves. ”? 

‘*Isn’t it nearly morning?’’ 

‘“**Tis a long while till morning yet. I’m 
thinking ’tis about two bells.’’ 

**One o’clock ?”” 

**Yes. I’ll strike a match, and you look at 
your watch. ’’ 

It was ten minutes past twelve. Paul sighed; 
they settled down together again, and presently 
they fell asleep. When Dan looked up, a faint 
light was showing through the fog blanket. 
He stirred, and Paul raised his head. 

‘*Where are we?’’ asked Paul, rubbing his 
eyes. 

‘*Cruising to the south’ard on a bit of ice in 
Hudson Bay,’’ answered Dan. 

‘Oh! I was dreaming of home, and when 
1 woke up, I thought we were in camp. My, 
but I’m stiff and cold!’’ 

‘* *'Tis a kind of camp, but not a shore camp. ’’ 

As it grew lighter, the outlook appeared 
more and more dismal. If anything, the fog 
seemed thicker than it had been the evening 
before; and while the boys had slept, a corner 
of the pan had broken off. 

**Do you think we can mend the boat?’’ 
Paul asked. 

‘*Tt’s too dark yet, but we’ll be trying our 
hand at it as soon as we can see.’’ 

*“T’m hungry. I haven’t eaten a thing since 
twelve o’clock yesterday. ’’ 








A search in the provision box disclosed a can 
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think we’re pulling for the ship with the|of corned beef, three cans of baked beans, a 


small piece of bacon, a dozen ship’s biscuits, 


Paul’s hope of rescue, which had become a | a few pounds of flour and some tea. 


‘*We’ll open one of the cans of beans and 


place to despair, and he threw himself upon | each have a biscuit,’’ suggested Dan, ‘‘but 
the ice, moaning, ‘‘We’re lost! Oh, we’re lost !’’ | there’s nothing to drink. 


The water’s salt, 


| and we can’t make tea without a fire. ’’ 














‘*We’re up against it good and hard.’’ 

‘*The ice is sweet, and after you eat, I’ll 
chip a cupful of it, and if you hold it under 
your jacket it will melt.’’ 

Soon it was broad daylight. But when they 
examined the boat they found it in a bad con- 
dition. The forward planks on the starboard 
side were stove far in. After an hour of hard 
work, however, Dan succeeded in forcing the 
stove-in planking back into place. 

‘*‘Won’t that go all right without leaking 
much ?’’ Paul asked. 

**No, ’twill leak like a sieve. But if we had 
some bits of board and some nails, we might 
make it tight.’’ 

‘*There’s the grub box. Couldn’t we knock 
that to pieces, and use the boards and nails in 
it?’’ 

‘*Sure enough. ’’ 

Dan soon had the box in pieces and the nails 
removed. With his ax, he fashioned cleats 
from the pieces of box, and at last he was 
ready to nail them in position, where they 
would hold the broken planks in place. Nails 
were few; they had to practise great economy 
in using them, and to drive each where it 
would do the most good. 

The swell was increasing, the north wind 
was rising, and with every hour the position 
of the boys was becoming more dangerous. 
Dan had hardly finished nailing 
the first cleat when a wave broke 
over the pan and washed its 
whole surface. Although the 
water was not deep enough to 
carry the things away, it was 
plain that another might easily do 
so. Fortunately, Dan had put 
his cleats in the boat as he made 
them; if the light pieces of wood 
had lain on the ice, the wave 
would certainly have carried 
them off. 

‘*Paul, you stow the things in 
the boat,’’ he said, ‘‘while I do 
the mending. The next swell 
that breaks over the pan may 
wash the bags overboard. Load 
the light bags first. ’’ 

Paul obeyed, and when the 
next wave broke over the pan, 
the outfit was out of its reach. 

It was well past noon when 
Dan fastened the last cleat and 
began to calk the’ boat with strips 
torn from one of their shirts. As 
a tool, he used a wedge made 
from a piece of the box. 

Before the calking was half- 
done, the boys were startled by a 
loud report, like that of a gun. 

‘There she goes!’’ exclaimed 
Dan. ‘‘I was looking for it. The 
pan’s busted !’’ 

Sure enough, fully a third of 
the ice that held them had broken 
loose. 

Heavier swells, that moved the 
boat slightly, now swept the pan. 
Dan worked desperately at his 
calking. Paul, who was sitting 
in the boat, clung to his seat; he 
expected every moment to be 
washed from the ice. As he 
looked out into the fog and saw 
the growing anger of the sea, his apprehension 
increased. He realized fully their imminent 
peril, and he began to doubt the ability of the 
frail boat, even had it been undamaged, to 
weather the waves. 

All at once he thought he saw something in 
the distance, a faint blot in the fog, and he 
called out: . 

‘*Dan! Dan! See there! What is that?’’ 

Dan raised his eyes from his work and 
looked. 

‘*Land! It’s the land!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s 
the land, and we’ll soon be ashore!’’ 

The tide was carrying them in, and the 
rocky outline of the coast loomed up more 
and more distinct. Dan did not stop his 
repairs, however, and presently he finished the 
calking. 

‘*There,’’ he said, ‘‘she’s calked, and she’ll 
do to take us ashore.’’ 

The pan drifted round a point of land and, 
carried upon the bosom of a rising tide, grad- 
ually passed into a bay where the water was 
comparatively calm. 

‘*Now,’’ announced Dan, who had been 
watching his opportunity, ‘‘we’ll try it.’”’ 

They took the things out of the boat, pushed 
the boat off alongside the pan, and easily 
reloaded it. Then, with their outfit aboard, 
they shoved out into the bay. 

Dan carried to the stern the one oar that 
had been saved, dropped it between two pegs 
placed there, and sculled the boat shoreward. 
The damaged bow was so well repaired that 
it leaked very little, and in a few minutes the 
boys made a safe landing upon a sloping, 
gravelly bit of beach. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE GET-AWAY HOUSE. 
THE THIEVES’ DEN THAT BECAME THE FIRST 
HOME OF THE INASMUCH MISSION. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


how Hercules learned to treat every woman as 
a mother and every girl as a sister, and sent 
them forth in their new réle, as representatives 
of law and order, with instructions to return 
and make a full report in a month. 


® ¢ 


THE INASMUCH MISSION. 


(OUR men who had long been social out- 
casts, founded two years ago in Philadel- 
phia the Inasmuch Mission. One of them 

| had never known any other world than that of 

the slums ; the others were men who came from 
respectable families and who had been well edu- 
cated; drink had pulled them from a high level 
to the lowest. They were unkempt, besotted 
‘*hoboes.’’? They met by chance in a Phila- 





VEN February is long enough for a good, 
well-rounded month of work and happiness 
and service. 


HE man who goes half-way to meet Fortune 
is more likely to find her than the man who 
waits for her to knock at his door. 
EMEMBER that what you call your 
strength of mind, another may regard 
merely as stubbornness and bigotry. 
HERE would be a lot more fun and a lot 
more work f!n the world if people realized 
earlier in life that work is the best kind of fun, 
after all. 


A MAN died recently as the result of a small 
seratch on his forehead, inflicted by a hat- 
pin that projected from the hat of a lady in 
the group of which he was a member. Some 
fashions are not dangerous, but merely absurd ; 
others injure only those who adopt them. The 
long hatpin is absurd, and, moreover, it is a 
menace to all who are near the wearer. 
Now that the parcel-post and the express 
companies are competing for the business 
of carrying farm-produce to the consumers, 
there ought soon to be some slight relief from 
the high cost of living. The traffic manager 
of one of the express companies told the Cali- 
fornia railroad commission a few weeks ago 
that his company intends to do its best to 
build up a business of shipping eggs and chick- 
ens from the country to the city at low rates. 


NE of the clubs in the National Baseball 

League this year has a total abstinence 
elause in the contract that all the players must 
sign. Hitherto ‘‘ moderate drinking’”’ by a 
professional athlete has not been considered 
inconsistent with his keeping ‘‘fit,’’ but evi- 
dently the professional player is now to be asked 
to adopt the high standard of the amateur. 
And in the more serious business of life, 
where competition is even keener than in 
athletics, it is becoming harder and harder for 
the drinking man to get or keep employment. 
Efficiency is the thing that counts, and drink- 
ing reduces it. 


,-20m Tientsin, China, comes a letter to the 
office of The Companion with a subscrip- 
tion for thirty copies for 1913, and the expla- 
nation that the papers are to be used in the 
regular work of the Nan’kai middle school for 
boys in that city. The Companion, which has 
long been used in many of the schools of its 
own land, may be pardoned a certain degree 
of pride and satisfaction that it is to have also 
a modest part in the great work of building a 
new China on the basis of the old. The 
Nan’kai school is one of the best in China. 
It has the distinction of being the first govern- 
ment school in which the instructors have 
received permission to teach Christianity. 


ISTORIANS of the social life in the city 

of Washington will find the material for 
an interesting chapter in the recent dinner 
that Mrs. Taft gave to Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. The present 
Mrs. Harrison was never the mistress of the 
White House, but as the first Mrs. Harri- 
son’s niece she lived there during President 
Harrison’s administration and participated 
in its life. Mrs. Taft’s dinner is probably 
the first occasion on which three White House 
ladies of different administrations have dined 
together in the house that was the scene 
of their social triumphs. There might have 
been five, for Mrs. Garfield is still living, and 
so is Mrs. Roosevelt. When Mrs. Wilson suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Taft, there will be six wives of 
Presidents, a number probably not exceeded 
at any previous time. 


EVEN young boys were taken before a Bal- 

timore judge the other day, charged with 
ridiculing and annoying an old woman of the 
neighborhood who does not understand Eng- 
lish. The judge might have sent them toa 
reformatory, or put them in charge of a pro- 
bation officer, or let them off with a scolding 
and a threat of dire consequences if they were 
brought before him again. But he was wiser 
than the average judge. He proceeded, with 


due form and ceremony, to swear in each of 
the seven lads as a special police officer whose 
sole duty it would be to protect the old woman 
from insult and injury. 


Then he told them 


| delphia mission, and something—conversion, 
‘or salvation, or redemption—lighting within 
| them the old fires of self-respect and hope, 
| led them to vow that they would be men again, 
|and that they would work together to give 
material and spiritual help to the fallen of the 
city. 

They have kept the vow, and from the start 
their work has been successful. Although 
their combined capital was only twenty-seven 
cents, the mission they established fed and 
sheltered within a year twelve thousand home- 
less people and found employment for twelve 
| hundred men. The founders opened the mis- 
sion in a mean street, from which the owner 
of the buildings had driven the criminal and 
vicious tenants. Decent people would not 
live there. The owner gave the mission the 
free use of the property, and when it was seen 
that the four men were in earnest in their 
determination to succeed, financial aid followed. 
They now occupy several houses, and also have 
a large tent where in the first year twenty- 
| eight thousand people attended religious and 
| social meetings. Some wealthy persons in 
Philadelphia have agreed to build for the use 
of the mission a hotel with eight hundred 
rooms. It is to be on the plan of the Mills 
hotels in New York. 

Much of the wonderful success of these men 
is doubtless due to their intimate knowledge 
of the class they are trying to help. They 
know from experience every scheme and sub- 
terfuge of the impostor; they know equally 
well when a man sincerely wishes to make a 
fresh start, and they know how to help him 
do it. ‘Two years ago these men were human 
derelicts. In view of what they have done, 
who shall say that any man is too far down to 
be reached and brought back to a useful and 
upright life? Their work gives a new beauty 
to the motto of their mission: 

‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’’ 





® © 


“CORNERS.” 


HE Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that it is a violation of law 
to create a ‘‘corner.’’ 

If aets in restraint of trade or of competition 
are contrary to law,—as, of course, they are, — 
it is impossible not to agree with the finding 
of the court. When a man or a group of men 
‘‘corner’’ anything, —cotton, wheat, apples, or 
the stock of an incorporated company, —they 
buy all of the commodity that is offered for sale, 
and hold it until they can force purchasers to 
pay a fancy price for it. It is by withholding 
the commodity from the market that an act in 
restraint of trade is committed, and therefore 
an offense against the law; for of course a man 
may buy, in the hope of profit, as much of any- 
thing as he pleases, so long as he does not 
withhold his purchases unreasonably from the 
market. ; 

Although the principle is both simple and 
plain, it will be difficult to apply it to particu- 
lar cases. When the courts are required to 
consider an alleged attempt to form a corner, 
they will probably try to learn to what point 
the attempt was carried, or in other words, 
how far it succeeded. That is what the courts 
consider in cases of attempted monopoly. It 
cannot be made a crime for a person to buy 
a certain quantity of cotton, for example, as a 
speculation, and to refuse to sell it until he 
gets his price; but if, alone or with others, he 
undertakes to control the supply by purchasing 
and holding all that is offered, he acts illegally. 

There is much popular misunderstanding as 
to the effect of corners on the general market 
and on the cost of living. They are always 
annoying, and they cause serious losses to men 
engaged in legitimate business, but they seldom 
have any important permanent effect upon the 
community at large. In the first place, an 
attempt to corner any commodity in general 
demand is usually a failure; for if the demand 
is general, the supply also must be large—so 








large that the men concerned in the attempt | 
may not be able to get capital enough to carry 
out their plans. But even if the corner is 
successful, and if it produces temporary searcity 
and so causes high prices, the owners must sell 
their cornered merchandise some time, and | 
when that time comes they usually have to | 
throw so large an amount on the market that | 
prices become as abnormally low as they were 
abnormally high before; so ultimately the | 
average is restored. ‘ | 
That is not an excuse for corners, or even a | 
consolation to those who suffer while the cor- | 
nering goes on. The practise is wholly evil, | 
selfish and heartless. If any way can be found 
to stop it, every consumer and every person 
engaged in legitimate trade will rejoice. 
® & 
A NEW DANGER. 
OT long ago there was a time when | 
parents could leave any American peri- 
odical upon the sitting-room table without | 
misgiving. That time has passed. The peri- 
odicals that you do not need to examine with | 
some care before you put them where your) 
girls may see them are now few. Under one) 
specious pretext or another, those who control | 
them are printing stories and articles that are 
far from paying that deference to modesty and | 
decency upon which our literature used justl 
to pride itself. . 
This is a matter for very great regret. 
Periodicals intended for general reading seek 
to enter the home—on the plea always that 
they bring wholesome recreation if not more 
solid benefits. Thus they rest under a pecul- 
iar obligation to be careful what they print. 
That obligation they are now disregarding, to 


houses of the Ottoman epoch disappeared. In 
their place sprang up, as if by magic, a town 
that awakens the admiration of every visitor. 
It is well laid out; the streets are wonderfully 
well kept, and are lined with imposing stone 
buildings. There are electric lights and tram- 
cars and factories. Among the notable public 
buildings are the royal palace, which stands 
in a park; the parliament house; the home and 
foreign offices, and the national bank. 

The importance that the government attaches 
to education is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of Bulgarian progress. The troops of 
laughing schoolgirls that the visitor sees in the 





THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN SOFIA AS IT WAS, 
AND AS THE BULGARIANS HAVE MADE IT. 


streets are a striking illustration of what eman- 
cipation has meant to the Bulgars; in a Turk- 
ish city such a sight would be inconceivable. 
Besides the public schools, there is a military 
college and a university. The university has 
three faculties, one of history and philology, 





the injury of our youth. : 


Now it is the right and the duty, and it) 


should be the peculiar care of parents wisely 
to pick the counselors of their daughters in all 
that relates to love and marriage. This right 
and duty The Companion does not’ believe 
they wish to delegate to. any editor, —especially 
of the commercial type,—or to any story- 
writer,—especially the story-teller of meager 
talent who must spice his wares if he would 
sell them. In respect of these matters, there is 
a right time and a wrong in which to impart 
the new knowledge; there is a right mood and 
a wrong in which to receive it. Only they who 
are intimately acquainted with the individual 
girls to be guided can hope to escape making 
tragic blunders. Our daughters should not be 
left to the mercy of the casual magazine. 

If the new standards of the periodicals are 
to persist, the difficulty of the problem of 
bringing up our young people in sweetness and 
wholesomeness of mind is greatly increased. 
Their reading must be much more strictly 
supervised; their taste for what is good and 
pure and wholesome in literature must be 
more sedulously cultivated; and their char- 
acters must be molded to new strength to 
resist in a world no longer tender of them. 

But must the new standards persist? Can- 
not the periodicals of general circulation be 
forced by public opinion to abandon their new 
license? Certainly we do not need to buy 
and read them and bring them to our homes; 
and if we do not buy them, they will not long 


offend. 
® © 


SOFIA. 


EW places are more interesting at the 
F present time than Sofia, the capital of 

Bulgaria. For centuries before the rail- 
ways reached it, the city stood at the junc- 
tion of two great highways, one of which 
connects western Europe with Constantinople, 
and the other, the Danube with Macedonia 
and Greece. Because of its situation, Sofia 
has always been an important place. It was 
the capital of Dacia, the last of the European 
countries to give up its independence to the 
Roman Empire. That was during the reign 
of Trajan; later it became the favorite resi- 
dence of Constantine the Great. For four 
hundred years it was the capital of the whole 
Balkan peninsula, except Bosnia and southern 
Greece. The extensive ruins in the neighbor- 
hood of the present city show how large it was 
in those times. 

Half a century ago, under Turkish rule, it 
reached the lowest ebb of its varied fortunes. 
Then the former capital of southeastern Europe 
was hardly more than a village of mud huts, 
in which pigs ran at will. Even as late as 
1876 Turkish soldiery thronged the streets, and 
the life of no Christian was safe. 

When, two years afterward, the Bulgarians 
threw off this oppressive yoke, one of the first 
things they did was to rebuild their capital 
city. The narrow, tortuous lanes and mean 


/one of physics and mathematics, and one of 
| law; it has more than 50 professors and lec- 
turers, and in 1911 it had 1,673 students, of 
whom 371 were women. It has a library of 
about 73,000 volumes, a natural history mu- 
The city also supports a free public library 
with 30,000 volumes, for the most part memoirs 
| and historical and scientific books. 

The population of Sofia increased from a 
few thousand fifty years ago to 102,769 in 1910. 

A correspondent of the London Times, who 
was there last November, thus describes the 
impression that the city makes on a traveler: 
**You do not feel that you are in the show 
capital of an antiquated kingdom, but that you 
are in the busy up-to-date center of a confed- 
eration, which is a great power, and a power 
of unguessed capabilities. ’’ 

Americans have a special interest in it; for 
its wonderful transformation and growth is 
due largely to graduates of our Robert College 
in Constantinople. 
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A TEACHER FROM IRELAND. 


OTWITHSTANDING all our great man- 
ufacturing interests, we are still primarily 
an agricultural people, and always shall 

be so. The prosperity of the farmer and the 
fulness and satisfying character of country life 
must eventually determine our success as a 
nation. In the direction of a more intelligent 
cultivation of the soil there has been marked 
progress ; but in the direction of better business 
methods on the farm and a richer social life in 
the country, the advance is less noticeable. 
They are matters that the nation must soon 
consider. 

The article by Sir Horace Plunkett, printed 
elsewhere in this issue of The Companion, is 
exceedingly suggestive. It presents problems 
that have long had the attention of able minds 
on this side of the water, and for some of them 
it offers solutions that are at least worth care- 
ful study. In codperation, particularly, our 
farmers are far behind the farmers of other 
progressive countries. Only in some of the 
fruit-growing regions of the West has codpera- 
tion been fairly tried. A visit to those regions 
is worth while for what it teaches of fruit cul- 
ture and a great deal more worth while for 
what it discloses of business methods and the 
satisfying social life that the people have 


attained. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ANING DISEASES. —In the annual 
Harveian oration before the Royal Col- 

lege of Physicians in London last October, Sir 
James Goodhart spoke of the changes in the 
nature of disease in the last 40 years: ‘*‘Pyemia 
may be said to be wiped out; typhus is almost 
forgotten ; typhoid fever has altered ; diphtheria 
seldom attains the initial severity that so often 
characterized it, and is much more amenable 

















to treatment than it formerly was; erysipelas 
is more of a rarity; malaria and Malta fever 
have been run to earth; lardaceous disease, so 
common in earlier days, is now seldom seen; 
and doctors have come to the closing struggle 
with acute rheumatism, and, it is to be hoped, 
with tuberculosis. Probably, as much might 
be said of other diseases, and good old age is 
both more prevalent and more enjoyable. ’’ 
& 


HE OLDEST ENGLISHMAN. — Many 

men of science regard the finding of a fossil 
human skull near Piltdown Common, Sussex, 
England, as the most important anthropological 
discovery that has been made in England. 
Workmen came upon the specimen in a bed of 
gravel that the River Ouse 
had deposited at a time 
when its bed was 80 feet 
above the present level. 
Flints, teeth of the hip- 
popotamus, the beaver 
and the horse, and various 
early paleolithic imple- 
ments found near the skull 
establish its great an- 
tiquity. A restored model 
of the skull shows that it 
is different from any human skull that has yet 
been discovered. The bone is twice as thick 
as that of a modern skull; the brain capacity 
is only about two-thirds as large. The 
lower jaw has two human molar teeth; except 
for these the jaw-bone resembles that of a 
young chimpanzee. It is believed that the 
Piltdown skull is much older than the remains 
of cavemen that have been found in Ger- 
many, Belgium and France. In appearance 
it bears the same relation to the skulls of the 
later cavemen that the skull of a very young 
chimpanzee bears to that of a full-grown chim- 
panzee. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the 
changes in successive races of early men were 
similar to those that occur in the skull of an 
ape as it grows from youth to maturity. 
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HITE PAPER FROM BLACK.—The 

paper of old newspapers and old books 
is used over again to make cardboard and 
coarse wrapping-paper. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to produce white paper from waste printed 
paper. Various attempts have been made to 
dissolve the oily or resinous part of the print- 
ing-ink with solutions of soap, petroleum, 
caustic sodas, and so forth, in order to wash 
away the black pigment afterward. An Amer- 
ican inventor has recently discovered a process 
for removing the ink pigment by treating the 
printed paper with boiling solutions of borax. 
A writer in Cosmos expresses the hope that 
this discovery may act as a check on the rapid 
deforestation of this country, and avert a con- 
dition that has threatened to cause a crisis in 
the paper industry. 
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GIANT PIG.—Although naturalists long 

suspected the existence of a giant member 
of the hog family, the huge forest pig, shown 
in the accompanying illustration from the 

; Journal of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural 
History, was not defi- 
nitely known to exist 
until 1904. Its scientific 
name is Hylocherus 
meinertzhagni. This 
ugly relative of the 
wart-hog lives in Cen- 
tral Africa, where it 
roams in the tall grass of the jungle. Its 
habits are nocturnal. Like the wart-hog, 
the forest pig has a long head, heavy upturned 
tusks, an unusually broad snout, and callosities 
just below the eyes. The animal has a deep, 
heavy body and slender legs, and it is there- 
fore both quick and powerful. No other 
member of the hog family equals the forest 


pig in size. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


RESIDENT TAFT resigned his member- 
ship in the corporation of Yale University 
at its meeting on January 20th, and accepted 
appointment as Kent professor of law in the 
university. He plans to take up his residence 
in New Haven in April, and to deliver a course 
of lectures during the spring term. The Kent 
professorship was established in 1801, and 
named in honor of Chancellor James Kent of 
the class of 1781 in 1833. It has had only four 
incumbents, the last of whom was Edward J. 
Phelps, once American minister to England. 
& 
EW SENATORS.— Judge Le Baron B. 
Colt, Republican, judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, has been elected to succeed 
Mr. G. P. Wetmore, Republican, as United 
States Senator from Rhode Island. Judge Colt 
was born in 1846, was graduated from Yale in 
the class of 1868, was admitted to the bar in 1870, 
and began the practise of the law in Chicago 
in 1872. He removed to Rhode Island in 1875. 
—Mr. George W. Norris, Republican, who 
carried the Senatorial primary in Nebraska last 
year, has been unanimously chosen by the 
Democratic legislature to succeed Senator 











Norris Brown, Republican. Mr. Norris is 51 
years old. He was a student at Baldwin Uni- 
versity and the Northern Indiana Normal 
School, and was admitted to the bar in 1883. 
He moved to Nebraska in 1885, where he served 
as prosecuting attorney and district judge. 
He was elected to Congress in 1902, and has 
been reélected four times.——Mr. Harry Lane, 
Democrat, succeeds Mr. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., 
Republican, as Senator from Oregon. He 
received the highest vote in the Senatorial 
primary last year, and the Republican legisla- 
ture carried out the will of the voters by elect- 
ing him.——Mr. Thomas Sterling, Republican, 
succeeds Senator R. J. Gamble, Republican, 
from South Dakota. He was nominated at a 
state primary. ® 


ANAMA TOLLS.—Senator Root of New 

York has introduced a bill in Congress 
repealing the section of the Panama Canal law 
that allows American coastwise shipping to 
pass through the canal without paying toll. 
He defended the bill in an elaborate speech on 
January ~ist. ® 


HE TELEPHONE MONOPOLY.—At- 

torney-General Wickersham, who has for 
some time been inquiring into the operations 
of the telephone companies with a view to their 
prosecution under the antitrust law, announced 
on January 20th that he had asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to deal with the 
matter, and to make suggestions to Congress 
for such legislation as may be necessary to 
secure an effective regulation of what is a sort 
of natural monopoly. 
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ANCE.—Mons. Raymond Poincaré, for 

the past year prime minister, was elected 
to the presidency of the republic on January 
17th, over 10 other candidates. He received 
483 votes in the National Assembly, and Mons. 
Jules Pams, minister of agriculture, his nearest 
competitor, received 296 
votes. Monsieur Poincaré 
is one of the ablest men in 
French public life. He is 
a lawyer, but has been ac- 
tively engaged in politics 
for more than 25 years. He 
entered the cabinet for the 
first time in 1893, and in 
succeeding cabinets held 
three or four different 
portfolios. When he be- 
came premier, in January 
of last year, he found the Balkan troubles 
brewing. His friends credit him with taking 
the lead in the concert of the powers, which 
has succeeded thus far in confining the war to 
the small district where it originated. A Paris- 
ian wit has called him the leader of the 
orchestra in the concert. Those French citizens 
who have not been pleased with the inactivity 
of recent presidents welcome his election, and 
hope that he will magnify his new office. On 
January 20th, Mons. Aristide Briand consented 
to succeed him as premier. 

& 


OME RULE.—The Irish home rule bill 

was passed by the House of Commons on 
January 16th, by a majority of 110 in a total 
vote of 624. In the course of the debate Mr. 
Andrew Bonar Law, the Conservative leader, 
said that if the bill becomes a law, the Prot- 
estant men of Ulster will resist the government 
set up in Dublin rather than submit to rule by 
the Roman Catholic majority of the rest of 
Ireland. The bill was immediately sent to the 
House of Lords, where it received its formal 
first reading. The Lords are expected to reject 
it. Then, according to the Liberal program, 
it will be sent to the Lords again, and if rejected 
a second time, the House of Commons will pass 
it a third time, and it will become a law, regard- 
less of the opposition of the other house of 
Parliament. 





MONSIEUR POINCARE. 


& 


MEZICco. —Don Manuel Calero, who re- 

signed recently as Mexican ambassador in 
Washington, announced in Mexico City on 
January 14th that he retired because he was not 
in accord with the policy of his government. 
‘“*T keenly desire that that policy shall serve to 
save the country in the crisis which faces it,’’ 
said he, ‘‘but since my opinion is contrary, 
and since I felt that the republic was nearing 
an abyss of misery and humiliations, I regarded 
as insupportable my post as Mexican ambas- 
sador.’’ Reports received in Washington indi- 
cate that Sefior Calero’s judgment is sound, 
for government in Mexico seems to be breaking 
down. An American war-ship was recently 
sent to Acapulco, on the west coast, to be pre- 
pared for an emergency; and on January 2ist 
a gunboat was sent to Vera Cruz, on the east 
coast. * 


T= BALKAN WAR.—On January 17th, 
the great powers submitted a joint note to 
Turkey, advising it to let the Balkan allies 
have Adrianople and the Aigean islands. The 
powers pledged themselves to protect the Mus- 
sulmans in Adrianople, and to see to it that 
Turkey is not menaced by the new ownership 
of the isJands. On January 22d, the Turkish 
Grand Council decided to accept the advice of 
the powers. 
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tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and wees of the eee taught by J. Berg 
wein, Editor, Lippincott’s azine. 
250-page catalogue a rite to-day. 


ein HE HOME Copaesronsenrt 3c’ SCHOOL, 
Place, Springfiel 


FREE Wheat-Belt of 
F ARM Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelied. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


Varicose Veins 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Lame and Swollen Joints — 
mediately wie 5 eae and often 
manently cured by our seamless 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. Book- 
let withdirections and prices 
free. Curtis be 

201 Oxford St., Lynn, Mass. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


CUT YOUR COAL BILL 
Y2 to % 


“EUNDERFEED Does /t 


RITE for FREE Book—Furnace 
or Boiler. Clearly explains how 
the Underfeed cuts Coal Bills &% to %. 


zcxk Williamson 


PECK 
Underfeed sonia: 

il BOILERS 

Produce in coldest weather more heat, 
cleaner heat and more even heat than any 
other heater. Require least attention in feed- 
ing, regulating and cleaning. Let us prove it. 


Mail coupon for FREE Warm Air Furnace 
or Steam or Hot Water Boiler Book. 





The Peck-Williamson Co., 381 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


cena UNDERFEED Furnace Book. 


Boiler Book 
{Indicate by X Book you desire] 
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Anyone 
can 
make 
Home 
Portraits 








every Kodak owner. 





The Kodak Way 


The deep satisfaction and pleasure of 
intimate home portraits of family 
friends—taken in the every-day home sur- 
roundings and atmosphere, are possible to 


Ordinary window lighting—no dark room required for 
any of the work—not even for developing and printing. 


“At Home with the Kodak,” charmingly illustrated, tells you how, 
Free for the asking. At your dealers or write us. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Froma Kodak Negative (Reduced). 


and 


The Kodak City. 
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THE KING 
Prrwes a 


W# O is the blessed ? To whom shall honor 
be? 
Who shall the palm receive, the laurel 
wear? 
Who hath deserved the “promised land” to 
see— 
Who, conqueror’s bays to bear ? 





ondorn 


Great warriors, men reward with regal 
crowns,— 
Emblem the blood they spill in Tyrian 
dyes,— 
Chant songs for wasted fields and ravaged 
towns,— 
Praise Evil in Good’s guise. 


Who hath Truth’s triumph won, her flag set 
fast? 
Who hath for Good waged war, and how 
and when? 
Who shall in regal robes appear at last 
In sight of gods and men? 


He is the kingly one, his is the meed, 
Whose victories bring no station, fame or 
pelf,— 
Whose onward-bearing banners ever lead 
To victory over self. 


® © 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN. 


HE ship had just 
arrived from Glas- 
gow, and a number 

of emigrants had come 


their waiting friends. 
One woman stood apart 
from the crowd; she 
carried a year-old child 
in her arms, and an 
eight-year-old boy held 
fast to her skirt. Ap- 
parently she, too, had 
expected some one, but 
no one had come to 
It was in the early days of Amer- 





meet her. 
ica, and traveling was not the simple matter 
it is now. Leaving her baggage to be called 


for, the woman, still carrying the child, 
started to walk to the place, twenty miles 
inland, where she knew her husband had built 
a home for her, 

Before long a stranger overtook her. He 
was going to the same place to which the 
woman was bound, and he pleasantly but 
firmly insisted on carrying the child, who was 
a heavy load for the young mother. All the 
twenty miles he carried the child. It wasa 
great treat, he said, to have the little one in 
his arms. At the town they parted, never to 
meet on earth again. 

In after life, the little eight-year-old boy 
who trudged along that day at his mother’s 
side became a clergyman, known to thousands 
for his numberless good deeds. ‘‘Never,’’ he 
once remarked, ‘‘have I seen a mother in dis- 
tress that I have not felt myself in honor bound 
to help her, because of what that stranger did 
that day. That one act of his has been the 
direct cause of hundreds of helpful things that 
I have loved to do for other mothers. ’’ 

So is it that kindness spreads and grows. 
That one act of friendliness has multiplied 
itself a hundredfold. It has increased as the 
snowballs that boys roll upon soft snow 
increase. Long after the stranger had for- 
gotten his act, long after he had been laid 
away to rest, his deed lives and grows, and 
sweetens and blesses the lives of men. Only 
God knows how much it will count finally for 
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QUEENIE’S 


SUBSTITUTE. 


“ R-R-R-R-R-R!” 

B ElsieGilchrist un- 

curled herself from 
the pile of cushions on 
her couch. 

“Of course!” she ex- 
claimed. “I never yet 
settled down for a good 
talk that the telephone 
didn’t jump into the mid- 
dle of it.” 

“Don’t answer,” Mollie 
counseled. 

“T didn’t once, and got 
into hot water. It hap- 
pened to be an important 
message for father. I’ll be back in a moment— 
you be looking at the samples.” 

She ran lightly down the stairs, and a moment 
after Mollie heard her voice, first puzzled, then 
full of laughter. 

“ Who ?——No, it’s Queenie’s substitute——Of 
course I’ll not tell you——If you don’t guess you'll 
never know!——Why, certainly,” and then the 
talk ran on so rapidly that the words became indis- 
tinguishable. When Elsie came back, she was 
smiling mysteriously. 

“Who under the sun is Queenie?” Mollie asked. 

“T haven’t the remotest idea,” Elsie replied, with 
all her dimples showing. 

“Then how could you be her substitute ?” 

Elsie broke into laughter. “It was such fun! 
When I answered, a man’s voice asked, ‘Is that 











you, Q ie? I ldn’t resist the temptation— 
of course he never would know who was talking. 
So I said that I was Queenie’s substitute. Didn’t 
it make him guess!”’ 

Mollie looked grave. 
said, slowly. 

“Of course you do!” Elsie mocked. ‘You would 
be betraying your New England ancestry if you 
didn’t, you dear old Puritan!” 

“Suppose he should find out who it was?” Mollie 
answered. “What would he think ?”’ 

“Chicken-Licken cried, ‘Mother, the sky is fall- 
ing!” Elsie retorted, lightly. ‘“You’re an old 
‘worry-cat,’ Mollie!” 

Two days later, Elsie, coming home from an 
afternoon of shopping, found a young man at the 
gate. He was rather a pleasant-looking young 
fellow; as she came up he lifted his hat and said, 
“Miss Queenie’s substitute, I believe ?” 

For a second Elsie stood stunned. Then with- 
out a word, she brushed by him into the house, 
rushed up-stairs, locked her door and threw her- 








“I wish you hadn’t,” she 


self upon the bed. Foran hour she lay there, with | h 


clenched hands. That any one should have 
thought her the kind of girl you can pick an ac- 
quaintance with! And yet, after all, had she not 
given him the right to think her that kind of 
girl? She buried her flaming face in the pillow. 
It was a bitter lesson, but she never would need 
another. 
® & 


LOST IN A COAL-MINE. 


T: be lost in the woods or on the plains is a 
fearful experience, but there the victim has 
the heavens above him, and can at least see 

his way about. The terrors of a similar adventure 

in the utter blackness of a gas-filled coal-mine are 
thus described by a reader of The Companion: 


I was working alone in a “room” on the Second 
South ae = e mine. It was five o’clock, the 
time for firing the afternoon blasts. The man who 
was “driving” the entry lighted his fuse, and came 
back through the entry, calling out “Fire!” One 
after another the other miners set off their blasts, 
and came sone the entry until od reached my 
room. I lighted my fuse, watched it sputter for a 
moment, and went out into the entry to wait for 


ashore to the arms of | the blast 


e . 

Several seconds passed, and there was no —- 
sion. My fellow miners passed out of the entry 
and left me alone. I went back into the room an 
found that the blast opening was clogged so that 
the fire could not reach the powder. I had to 
remove the tamping and recharge the drill hole. 
By this time the mine was filled with dense, gas- 
laden powder smoke from the other blasts. 

In the stifling smoke I recharged the hole, 
tampee it, inserted the fuse, lighted it from my 
head lamp, and hurried to the mouth of the room. 
The work was hastily done; when the powder 
exploded, the rush of air extinguished my lamp. 

he darkness was absolute, and there is no dark- 
ness so dense as that of a mine. To my conster- 
nation, I found the matches in my “‘jockey-box” so 
a that nes | would not ignite. Then I became 
really alarmed. I was two miles under ground 
without a light, in an atmosphere so pay | with 
oe it would not sustain life for any length 
of time. 

I sprang to my feet and dashed into the entry, 
ran against a pillar, and was knocked nearly 
senseless. 

I staggered to my feet and groped down the 
tunnel. In a coal-mine great oaken valves, or 
doors, close the entrances to the various tunnels. 
The air enters through the main entry, and is 
sucked out of the mine by great fans at the op 
site end of the mine, after it has been distributed 
through the workings by means of these valves 
and cross-cuts situated near them. 

I reached a door, pulled it open, and passed 
through. Beyond it two tunnels came together at 
a right angle. One led toward the ms air, the 
other into the depths of the mine. sense of 
direction was entirely gone, and 1 could not tell 
which to take. It was all chance. I went ahead, 
and after a time reached another valve. 

If Lonly hada light! One glimpse of the number 
painted on the door would tell me where I was. I 
tried to feel the number with my fingers, but in 
vain. I pushed through the door, and entered 
another tunnel, down which 1 walked for hours, 
as it My head was bursting with pain 
from the gas. / 

Then I heard the sound of running water. I 
knelt down, dipped in my hand, and found that I 
was going up-stream, and consequently deeper 
and deeper into the mine. So I turned back 
reached the valve, and felt along the pillar until I 
found the other ay gg The gas had by 
this time begun to affect my brain, and I reeled 
and staggered as I walked. I left the track and 
walked in the “sump” water up to my knees, keep- 
ing one hand on the wall to steady myself. 

passed through valve after valve, and tried to 
keep count, but my brain refused to perform that 
simple task. At last I pushed through a valve, 
and felt a blast of fresh, cold air. With that breath 
of oxygen my reason returned. With renewed 
courage I pushed forward. Many times, in fol- 
lowing that life-giving current of air, I plunged 
through narrow cross-cuts, stumbled over masses 
of slate, fell into water-holes, and bruised myself 
by. — against the sharp corners of the coal 
vein, but I was steadily creeping nearer to the 
surface. 

Suddenly I stumbled against a loaded coal-car. 
That meant that I was in the main entry, but how 
far from the entrance I could not tell. I worked 
my way along the string of loaded cars, and began 
to ascend an incline. The fresh air swept down 
the tunnel in a gale. I kept peering ahead, in 
the hope of seeing a 7 but none appeared. 
I wondered hag I broke into a run, and in 
another minute I had emerged from the mine and 
stood gazing atthe stars. It was almost midnight, 
and I had left my room shortly after five o’clock! 





*® 


INDIAN BLOW -GUN POISON. 


HE mysterious poison with which some of the 
South American tribes smear the points of 
their arrows has interested many explorers, 

but few have had a chance to observe its prep- 
aration and use so closely as Mr. Algot Lange, 
who has told his experiences in the Scientific Amer- 
ican. He fell into the hands of the Mangeroma 
Indians, who live along the Peruvian-Brazilian 
frontier, and it was among these warlike savages 
that he saw the process of making wourahli, as he 
spells the name of the famous poison. 


Only three men of the tribe understood how to 
make the drug. First they went into the forest, 
and close to the creeks gathered a vine, the Strych- 
nos toxifera, which has a rough yn ish bark 
and a bitter, orange-shaped fruit. Next they dug 
several thick, bulbous roots of a plant of the Lon- 
chocarpus family. Then they looked about for a 
certain species of ant, black in color and nearly 
an inch and a half long, largest and most ven- 
omous to be found in the Amazon country. 

These three — they meagre to mix 
in an earthen pot. They took four parts of the 
vine bark to one of the bulbous root and as many 
ants as they had been able to capture. Finally 





they added water and let the contents simmer over 
a slow fire for several hours. 

Then they poured off the juice into another 
and left it on the fire until it reached the consist- 
ency of thick sirup. Then they dipped an arrow 
into the jar, and tried the stren of the poison 
by shooting at a bird in the forest near by. 

Instead of a bow, the Mangeromas use the blow- 
gun, a very ingenious weapon. It is made froma 

hollow reed grows near the river-banks, 

and at one end it has a mouthpiece made from the 

hollowed half of the fruit of the Aracara palm. 

When the hunter sees a monkey or bird in the top 

eet above him, he 

puts a poisoned arro be and raises the 
mouthpiece to his lips. 


the necessary elevation, fills his lungs with air, 
and blows into the tube with no apparent exertion. 
The arrow flies out swiftly and silently. Almost 
as soon as the an is struck it lets go of the 
branch, and drops to the ground paralyzed. 

The flesh of the game is not injured by the poison. 
Like the venom of snakes, it is dangerous when 
introduced into the vascular system, but harmless 
when taken into the stomach. The action of the 
drug on birds culminates in from three to four 
minutes; a monkey died in five minutes, and a 
three-toed sloth expired in seven minutes. A 
uman ing cannot survive more than fifteen 
minutes. The ~~ scratch means inevitable 
death. Even the Indians know no antidote. 


THE SAM PLERU 
Litela Cocke 


A QUAINT and reverend chronicler 
Upon a wall as quaint hangs low, 
Telling to-day the tales it told 
More than a hundred years ago— 
A marvelous compendium 
Of golden text and ancient saw, 
A digest, too, of worldly wit, 
Domestic thrift and social law. 












A Crown Imperial, deftly wrought, 
Surmounts a perfect Alphabet 

Where gorgeous hues and rainbow tints 
In wondrous harmony are set, 

And underneath Saint Chrysostom 
Speaks through the violets’ purple 

blend : 

“O sons of men, take heart and hope, 

The God Who made us, He can mend!” 


And not one story of despair 
This earnest chronicler relates, 
And never tales of vengeance dire, 
. Of woeful wrong or bitter hates, 
Nor yet a hint of doctrine stern 
Nor dogma’s Procrustean bed— 
But pillows sweet of faith and love, 
Whereon to rest the heart and head. 


And here and there we smile to see, 
Inwrought with broidered cyclamen, 
Some word of Roman orator 
Or sparkling wit of Grecian pen; 
And one writ large in gold and jet— 
The keenest thrust of Attic lance, 
“The gods themselves are powerless 
Before the shields of ignorance!” 


In letters red, we trace the dates 

Of battles fought by Washington, 
And letters white and blue record 

The noble work of Jefferson, 
Patriot and hero-worshiper. 

This Sampler eloquent, I ween, 
Which great-great-great-grandmother 

stitched 
When but a girl of sweet sixteen. 
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UNCLE NATHAN’S BEAR. 


|’ the little company that was wont to gather of 
a winter night round the big stove in Wash- 
burn’s grocery, there were several men who 
could give a good account of themselves in a story- 
telling match, but the acknowledged leader was 
Uncle Nathan Haskins. On this particular eve- 
ning he had come in rather late, and seemed con- 
tent to listen. It was only when he learned that 
Truman Pillsbury had sold his best bearskin for 
fifteen dollars that he broke his silence. 


“Yes,” he said, “that was a good hide o’ Tru- 
man’s, but my! ’twa’n’t much to the pelt on that 
old feller that chased me down Whiteface. I wisht 
I could ’a’ got him.” 

“When was that, Nathan?” asked one of the 


men. 

“Oh, ’bout ten or twelve years ago. You see, I 

was blueberrying up on the side of Whiteface, and 
my = most full when up riz this bear right 
on the other side of the patch of bushes that I was 
ey in; and he took right after me, first thing. 
meant business, and I just dropped my 

pail and started, and he after me. 

“Well, sir, talk about running! I bet we come 
down across Wilkinson’s high pasture fifty mile 
an hour. I jumped logs and rocks and a stone 
wall, and then swung out a little to the left, where 
the going was easier, but I couldn’t seem to gain 
an inch on that critter. 

“Still, he couldn’t gain on me, neither, and so 
we had it, nip and tuck, all the way down to the 
turnpike, and across it, and he a-stickin’ to me like 
a bur to a curly dog’s tail. 

“Of course I was beginning to feel just a little 
tuckered by that time, but I managed to hold out 
till we struck Knowles’s Pond, and there I fooled 
him. The pond was just a glare of ice, and out I 
put on it, and the bear after me. 

“T had on a new pair of boots, with hobnails in 
the heels, and they held well on the ice. Then 
you see, I had only two legs, and the bear had 
our, so I could make a quicker turn than he could. 
Having four legs, of course he couldn’t make a 
square turn. I kep’ edging off and tacking down 
across the pond; and every time I made a tack I 
gained a little on the bear; and so at last I man- 
aged to get up the shore on the other side, and 
into the house, but I tell ye ’twas a pretty tight 
squeak.” 

ere was a moment’s silence when Uncle 
Nathan finished. Then Abiel Rollins spoke up: 

“How did it happen, Nathan, that Knowles’s 
Pond was frozen over in blueberry-time ?” 

oa hang it, man,” answered Uncle Nathan 
promptly, an with some asperity, “’twas Augus 





when that bear and me started, and ’twa’n’t till 
December that we fetched —* my door. 

“I'd have liked to have that feller’s pelt. 
’Twas a monst’ous big one.” 


* © 


A MEMORY OF LONGFELLOW. 


N 1856 Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone, who 
| is to-day the wife of the Danish minister at the 

court of Berlin, was a schoolgirl, Lillie Green- 
ough, living in what is now Fay House of Radcliffe 
College, at Cambridge. In the first of her recently 
published letters under the title, “In the Courts 
of Memory,” she says, “If I had the time, I could 
write volumes about my school, and especially 
about my teachers.” The school was one for 
girls, opened by Professor and Mrs. Agassiz, and 
the teachers were leading members of the faculty 
of Harvard College. Among them was Longfellow. 


The other day I was awfully mortified. Mr. 
Longfellow, who teaches us literature, explained 
all about rhythm, measures, and the feet used in 
poetry. The idea of poetry having feet seemed so 
ridiculous that I thought out a beautiful a 
which I expected would amuse the school im- 
mensely; so when he said to me in the lesson, 
“Miss Greenough, can you tell me what blank 
verse is?” I answered promptly and boldly, “Blank 
verse is like a blank kK; there is nothing in 
it, not even feet,’ and I looked round for 
—_ ‘~ 7 P| cine — written every- 
where. Mr. Longfellow, Sokin very ve, paced 
= to the next girl. so isham in my 

e. 

Mr. Longfellow, on ing our house, told 
aunty that he was coming. in the afternoon, to 
speak to me; aunty was worried, and so was I, ‘but 
when he came I happened to be singing Schubert’s 
** Dein ist mein Herz,” one of aunty’s songs, and he 
said, “Go on. Please don’t stop.” When I had 
finished, he said: 

“Il came to scold you for ay | flippancy this 
morning, but you have only sing to take the 
words out of my mouth, and to be forgiven.” 

“And I hope you will forget,” I said, penitently. 

“T have already forgotten,” he answered, affec- 
tionately. “ can one angry with a dear 
little bird? But don’t try again to be so witty.” 

“Never in, I promise you.” 

“That’s the dear girl you are, and ‘Dein ist mein 
Herz.” He stooped down and kissed me. 

I burst into tears, and kissed his hand. This is 
to show you, grandmother, what a dear, kind man 
Mr. Longfellow is. 





I never fe 
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PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


Te training that the late Henry Broadhurst, 
former Under-Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment in Great Britain, and for many years a 
leading member of the House of Commons, re- 
ceived in his youth, was certainly not of a parlia- 
mentary nature. Yet, as this story from Das Buch 
Siir Alle shows, he knew how to turn it to good 
account. 


The son of a stone-mason, Broadhurst followed 
his father’s trade until his thirty-second year, 
although he occasionally worked as a blacksmith. 
But during this period of his life he gave evidence 
of such ability that he was. placed in several 
impo t offices of trust. He was elected to Par- 
liament in 1880, and six years later Gladstone 

pers ed him to become 
uj woe mtg of the Home 
Department. For along time 
Broadhurst refused the po 
for he feared that his lack.o’ 
education might create preju- 
dice against him. Even after 
he had entered upon 
duties, he found it necessai 
to absent himself from cou: 
for the simple reason that he 
did not own the proper clothes. 
—_ of these handicaps, 
B urst —_ made 
way to the . Once, in a 
parliamentary debate t dealt with Oxford Uni- 
versity, Broadhurst dis aged such intimacy with 
the university and its buildings, that some one 
asked him whether he was a uate of Oxford. 

“No,” answered Broadhurst, smiling, “but I 

often had chimneys to repair there.” 








HENRY BROADHURST. 


oe. 


A RIFLE RETURNED. 


HILE Mr. Frederic Martyn was serving 
W in Africa with the French Foreign Legion 
there came under his notice an incident 
that he records in “Life in the Legion.” The 


Legion had advanced against the Dahomeyan 
army, and was in pursuit of the black warriors. 


A Dahomeyan warrior was killed in the act of 
leveling his gun at Captain Battreau of the Legion 
from behind a cotton-tree. As he fell, his rifle 
clattered down at the oflicer’s very feet. Captain 
Battreau saw it was an old Chassepot, and 
picked it up out of curiosity. ——— he became 
a much interested. He examined it —: 
and at last exclaimed, with a gasp of astonishment: 

“Well, this is a miracle! Here is the very rifle I 
used in 1870 during the war with Germany! See 
that hole in the butt? That was made by a Prus- 
sian bullet at Saint-Privat. I could tell the gun 
from among a million by that mark alone; but 
here’s my number stamped on it as well, which is 
evidence enough for engueey: Who would have 
thought it possible that I should pick up in Africa, 
as a captain, a rifle that I used in France as a ser- 
geant twenty-two years — It is incredible.” 

tain Battreau was able to prove that the rifle 
34 yy been his, and he received permission 
eep it. 


*® © 


HER TURN. 


LL day two-year-old Priscilla had been trying 
to get one or the other parent to take an 
active part in her play, says Harper’s Maga- 

zine, only to be told again and again, ‘‘Father’s 
busy,” or “‘Mother’s busy.” 

Accordingly, she resigned herself to solita 
occupation with her Noah’s ark, and when, towa 
five o’clock, her mother manifested an interest in 
the baby by | inviting her up-stairs to bed, Priscilla 
shook her head and declared, with a mischievous 
twinkle, “Stairs busy, nightgown busy.” 


* ¢ 


THE GROCER’S FAULT? 


RS. Newlywed’s exploits in the kitchen have 
long served to add to the gaiety of nations. 
The Bristol Times submits an engaging 
example. 
“I wish to complain,” said the bride, haughtily, 
“about that flour you sold me. It was tough.” 
“Tough, ma’am?” asked the Grocer. 
“Yes, tone. I made a pie with it, and my hus- 
band could hardly cut it.” 
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: Al last it grew dark and she looked for a bed. 
she drowsily said. 

To reach it she climbed up a grass-stalk so green; 
How soft was its gold heart, a bed for a queen! 
said the lily, and shut her bud tight, 
Leaving poor little Tardygirl out in the night. 

At bedtime she sat in the firelight’s gleam, 

And little Miss Tardygirl woke from her dream. 

She blinked her blue eyes as she rushed to the bed. 
“Oh, don’t shut it up—I am coming,” 


NZ O2FISSSS 
THE STAR. sy mary M. PARKS. 


“Tl sleep in that lily,” 


“Too late,” 


ARL and Dora and Peter and Dot were 
making their first visit to Grandmother 
Neilson, whom they had never seen. 

Grandmother looked dear and sweet, but she 
was a stranger, and they felt a little afraid of 
her. Besides, mother had told them they must 
not worry grandmother, and they were not at 
all sure what would worry her and what would 
not: so all day long they tiptoed about and 
spoke in low voices, and they were homesick 
and unhappy. 

After supper grandmother went to see a 
neighbor. The moment that the door closed 
behind her the children brightened. 

‘*Let’s go out and play!’’ cried Karl. ‘‘This 
is a splendid house for bear—one back porch, 
one front porch and two side porches. I’ll be 
the bear,’’ he added, and growled savagely. 

With a great show of fear, the others ran to 
the back porch. The game was to try to run 
from one porch to another without being caught 
by the bear, who might be lurking behind the 
nearest bush. It was very exciting, for you 
could never tell just where the bear was until 
he jumped out with a terrifying noise. The 
fun grew wilder and wilder; and presently, 
Dora and Peter, who were running round the 
house in opposite directions, came together 
with a crash just as Karl sprang upon them 
from the little honeysuckle arbor, and ali three 
fell on a tall plant, and broke it down quite 
flat. 

**T believe it’s the plant that grandma’s 
brother brought from Arizona—the one that 
she’s so fond of!’’ gasped Dora, as she picked 
herself up. 

‘*Tt?ll be dark when she gets back,’’ said 
Peter, ‘‘and perhaps she’ll think that a cow 
came in and broke it.’’ 

The fun was all gone from their hearts and 


LITTLE MISS TARDYGIRL. 
BY MABEL S. MERRILL. 


TF bedtime she sat in the firelight’s gleam, 
And little Miss Tardygirl had a queer dream. 

She dreamed that she'd turned to a wee flower-elf, 
And was out in the meadow to live by herself. 
Her breakfast was served in a big buttercup, 
But she came there too late, and a bee ate it up! 
She managed to miss every thistle-edown car 
That went to the knoll where the blueberries are, 
And she was too late at the Toadstool Cafe, 
And so she went hungry the long summer day. 





she said. 


the laughter from their faces. They 
huddled together on the back porch, 
unhappy and homesick again. 

**Look! Look!’? Dora cried, 
suddenly. ‘‘The star! The star! 
Mother said that she could see it, 
too.’’ 

The setting sun had left a crim- 
son color in the sky, and just at 
the edge of the glow, where the 
crimson shaded off into the darkening blue 
above, there glimmered a-faint white spark 
that they knew was the evening star. It bright- 
ened as they gazed, and presently they could 
see the tiny, glittering points of light round 
its edge. It was indeed the same star they 
had watched at home so often—the same star 
here and the same in Colorado, where mother 
was. How strange, and yet how dear the 
thought was! It made them feel less lonesome 
and afraid. 

Presently a long ray of light shot across the 
grass from the sitting-room window. Karl 
looked round at it, and then fixed his eyes on 
the star again. 

‘*She’s home, ’’ he said, presently. **T guess 
we’d better go and tell her how it happened. ’’ 

‘*Won’t she be provoked?’’ asked Peter, 
doubtfully. 

**T don’t know, ’’ said Karl. ‘*Mother never 
blamed us when we didn’t mean to. Grand- 
mother may, but I think we ought to tell her. 
I believe mother would want us to.’’ 

So with beating hearts and shaky knees, 
they rose and crept through the dark hall. 

**We’ve done a dreadful thing,’’ Kar] said, 
bravely. ‘‘You know that plant that you said 
your brother brought from Arizona? We were 
playing bear, and we all ran into itand broke it.” 


Grandmother took Dora’s hand and looked | 


ORAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 





atit gravely. ‘‘Where are the scratches?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘The cactus was covered with thorns, 
you know.’’ 

‘*‘Why, so it was!’’ said Dora, with a look 
of relief. ‘‘I’d forgotten what it was like.’’ 

‘*T wonder what it was we smashed?’’ said 
Karl. 

‘*T hope it was the bunch of cannas I’ve 








HER FIRST PARTY. 


been asking grandpa to dig up. There are too 
many plants there,’’ grandmother replied. 

She spoke so kindly and smiled so sweetly 
that Dot scrambled up into her lap, and Dora 
crept up and leaned against her chair. 

‘*We’ll dig it up, grandmother !’’ said Karl, 
joyfully. ‘‘We’ll dig it up to-morrow. Peter 
and I can dig like anything!’’ 





BALLOONING. 


*¢ ALL for the small sum of twenty-five cents !’’ 
A Fred laughed as he laid five glass tubes 
on the table. 

‘*What are we going to do?’’ Bob asked. 

‘*Blow bubbles as big as a man’s head,’’ 
Fred answered. 

Then he called to Molly, and asked her to 
hurry with ‘‘that solution of soap.’’ 

‘** Coming !’’ Molly answered from the 
kitchen; and she soon appeared. She care- 
fully carried a big blue and white mixing- 
bowl, which she set on the table near the tubes. 
Betty instantly peeped into the bowl. 

‘“‘Why, it’s only soap-suds!’’ said she, in 
great surprise. ‘You called it a solution, and 
that word sounded like Fred’s chemistry.’’ 





A TRAVELOGUE. 


BY C. B. JORDAN. 
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To Holland was our next quick flight, 
To Holland, clean and neat. 

We donned at once our wooden shoes 
And clattered down the street. 

The little children looked so quaint 

In snowy caps and gowns, 


We almost wished that we’d been born 
In these old windmill towns. 

The Kermis Fair was going on, 
And peasants in full swing 

Were joining hands in great long lines, 
And dancing in a ring. 




















We liked the gaudy tulips, 

We liked the dog-drawn carts, 
We liked the little knitters, 

We liked their cakes and tarts. 





BY LUCILE LOVELL. 


Fred was carefully handling a number of 
paper men and women. Each small figure 
was cut from thin paper and neatly attached 
by thread to its own thin paper disk. Fred 
finally selected five of the best ones. 

‘* All take tubes !’’ he ordered. ‘*Watch me.’’ 

Dipping one end of a tube in the solution of 
soap, Fred blew rapidly and strongly through 
the other end. A bubble appeared Filled 
with the warm breath, the bubble grew larger, 
and soon began to rise. 

Without letting it go, Fred followed it in its 
rising movement, and while he still blew stead- 
| ily, he turned the end of the tube gradually 
up and up, and before long the little bubble 
was a big bubble. 

‘*This balloon,’ he said, ‘‘is now fully 
inflated,—it is as big as it possibly can be, — 
and now I will show you how this balloon 
carries passengers, for I am going to attach 
this figure to the balloon.’’ 

**You can’t! I know you can’t!’’ cried 
Betty, positively. 

But Fred only smiled as he picked up a little 
paper man, and with a quick, light movement, 
made it adhere to the balloon. 

‘*Seeing is believing,’’ he said. ‘‘Now I 
will free the balloon, and we shall see it carry 
the aeronaut up with it.’’ 

But the balloon freed itself. 
waveringly it rose. 


Slowly and 

















But when the sun began to set, 
And bedtime came around, 

Right glad were we to hail our ship 

And fly to our home-ground. 





| “It doesn’t quite know what to do!’’ Betty 
whispered. 


| **3?ll tell you what it will do,’’ Fred said. 


‘‘Tf the temperature is low, the balloon will 
| break against the ceiling —’’ 


| **Itis going to break!’’ cried Betty. 


‘*Tf the temperature is high,’’ Fred went on, 
‘*it will descend slowly as soon as it becomes 


| a little chilled. ’’ 


For a breathless instant it looked as if the 
| balloon must break against the ceiling. Then 
| it floated off and began to descend very slowly. 
At last the shining air-ship struck the edge of 
the table and—vanished altogether ! 

Then the fun really began! Soon the air 
was full of balloons that carried passengers. 
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¢ Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





yew FIVE MINUTES. 


OB was frankly telling his father 
MB: about his failure in the algebra 
class that day. 

“I don’t see why I missed,” he said. 
“I studied it an hour before school this 
morning, and that was time enough to 
put on it.” 

“Do you suppose you really studied it hard for 
an hour?” mildly inquired his father. 

“Well, half an hour, anyway. And i put my 
mind right on it, too.” 

“Half an hour is a long time—a very long time— 
for a person to keep his mind on any one subject. 
Five minutes is only one-sixth as long, but I 
wonder if you realize how long five minutes are?” 

He took his watch from his pocket and held it 
in his left hand, while he raised his right hand, 
with,the forefinger extended. 

“Now stand there,” he said, “and watch my 
finger. I will bring it down at the end of five 
minutes exactly. Now!’ 

Bob stood as he was bid, with his eyes fixed 
on the upraised finger. At first he felt like laugh- 
ing at the idea of looking at his father’s finger, but 
before he knew it he was thinking of something 
else, and his eyes had wandered to some object 
across the room. Then he heard the big clock 
ticking out in the hall. It never ticked so slowly 
before. He made a calculation: three hundred 
slow ticks of the big clock before that upraised 
finger would come down. He began to count the 
ticks, but it was such slow work that when he got to 
forty he was tired of it. Surely it could not take 
sixty of those ticks to measure off a single minute! 

Would the five minutes never be up? His mind 
raced from one thing to another—things that had 
happened at school, plans for the big game next 
week, the coming class election, the queer ways 
of the new teacher. It grew harder and harder 
to keep his eyes on the finger, and in spite of his 
efforts they wandered away many times. He 
shifted from one foot to the other. At last, in 
desperation, he began to count again, and kept 
doggedly at it. 

Five minutes! It was more likely that his father 
was playing a joke on him, and that ten minutes 
or more had passed. His father’s gaze had not 
left the watch. At last, as Bob was wearily 
changing his weight again from one foot to the 
other, down flashed his father’s hand. 

“Now!” he said, and smiled as he looked up. 

“Honestly, now, was that only five minutes?’ 
asked Bob, as he sank into a chair. 

“Exactly five minutes,” responded his father. 
“Seemed pretty long, did it? Well, there is a lot 
of time to use or to waste in the space of five 
minutes. If your mind is concentrated on the 
study or work at hand, you can accomplish a great 
deal in that time, and the minutes have wings. If 
you let your attention wander away from your 
work and think of this or that or the other thing, 
and then force it back to the task for an instant, 
only to let it wander off again at once—why, then 
the time drags, and the task remains undone or 
half-done. I suspect that was the way you worked 
on your algebra lesson this morning. Next time 
try to keep your whole attention on your lesson. 
When it begins to wander off, force it back at 
once. It will be hard at first, but it will grow 
easier and easier, and you will be amazed to see 
how much more quickly you can get a lesson that 
way, or do any task that has seemed long to you 
before. Just try it for a few days—try it honestly 
and faithfully.” 

And Bob promised that he would. 
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OPENING TRAPS IN CHECKERS. 


Tce or pitfalls for the unwary occur fre- 
quently in checkers. In following our discus- 
sionof them here, bear in mind the numbering 
of the dark-colored, or playing squares. It begins 
on the “black” side of the board placed as shown 
in the cut, and proceeds from right to left, as was 
explained on the Boys’ Pages for November and 
December, 1912. 

Before illustrating any opening traps, let us 





examine some of the simplest ways of losing—or 
gaining—two men for one. The first is the ordi- 
nary “two for one.” Beginners often lose by it; 
experts, rarely. 

In Fig. 1, White’s last move from 18 to 14 was 
forced. Black moves 7 to 
10, and wins two for one. 
The same idea occurs in 
the opening of games. 

The second trap is the 
“in-and-out” that wins 
three for two. 

Black’s last move was 
17 to 22. (Fig. 2.) White 
plays 30 to 26. Black is 
forced to take 22 to 31, 
and his man becomes a 
king.- White plays 32 to 28, and when the king 
takes the man at 27 by 31 to 24, White gets three 
for two by 28 to 1. That leaves White with the 
move, so that Black loses the game. 

Another fairly common trap that does not need 
to be illustrated is that in which two men are on 
one diagonal line with one space between thei 
that allows an opposing king to “straddle” the 
two. In Fig. 2, a white king at 14 could “strad- 
dle” the black pieces on 6 and 15, by 14 to 10. 
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In Fig. 3, White is forced to play either 15 to 10 
or 15to11. In either case Black wins by 18 to 23. 
The “Cross” Opening. 
Black. White. 
11 to 1b 23 to 18 
White’s reply, 23 to 18, gives the name to this 
opening as it crosses Black’s move. This is a 









































FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


popular defense, for it gives White an easy game to 
play. 
27 to B 
24 to 20 
White’s last move (Fig. 4) is not the best, but it 
lays a trap for Black. If Black plays 9 to 13, then 
White plays 20 to 16, and wins a man. Black’s 
proper play is 15 to 19, which makes a strong attack. 
Black must avoid the trap threatened by 20 to 16. 
“Single Corner’? Opening. 
The “old farmer” or “goose walk.” 
Black. White. 
11 to 15 22 to 18 
White’s move gives the name to the opening, as 
both players move from their single corners. 


8 to ll 
4to 8 


15 to 22 2 to 18 
8 to lL 29 to 

Black might have played 9 to 14 or 12 to 16. 
4to 8 24 to 2 ‘ 


If White were to play 24 to 19, Black would gain 
three for one by 10 to 15. 
10 to 15 2% to 22 
12 to 16 27 to 24 
Fig. 5 shows the position of the men after this 
play. 27 to 24 is a natural move for White to 
make, to try to get two for one by playing 24 to 
19 on the next move; but it leads to the famous 
“goose walk.” Black wins by the following play: 


Black. White. 

15 to 19 to 

16 to 19 23 to 16 
18 to 9 


9 to 14 
11 to 2 and wins. 
The correct move for White is not 27 to 24, but 
21 to 17, which leads to an even game. 
The oldest trap known is the Canalejas stroke. 
It was described in 1650 by a Spanish checker 
enthusiast, Juan Garcia Canalejas, whose name 





























Eee! 
‘ Fig. 6. Fia. 7. 
the pitfall still bears. The position can be reached 


by several openings, and from either side of the 
board. Playing up to a position of this kind is 
valuable practise in the game. 


“ Bristol-Cross’’ Opening. 


Black. White. 
11 to 16 23 to 18 
These two moves give the name to the opening. 
16 to 20 24 to 19 
8 to ll 


This is the fatal move that gives the opening for 
the Canalejas trap. The correct move here, for 
Black, is 7to 11. Fig. 6 shows the board after the 


move 8toll. The play: 
Black. White. 
19 to 15 
10 to 19 18 to 14 
9 to 18 22to 8 
4 to ll 27 to 24 
20 to 27 31 to 8 and wins. 


A glance back at the diagram and at the final 
position shows how rapid is the ruin that may be 
made possible by one unwise move. 


“ Bristol’ Opening. 


Black. White. 

11 to 16 24 to 20 
These moves constitute the ‘‘Bristol” ; they are 

quite as good as any other opening moves. 

16 to 19 23 to 16 
Black’s move 16 to 19 is better than 9 to 14. 

12 to 19 22 to 18 

8 to 11 
A better move for Black is 9 to 14 or 10 to 14. 

27 to 23 

4to 8 23 to 16 

8 to 12 32 to 27 

12 to 19 27 to 2 


The position of the men at this point of the game 
is shown in Fig. 7. To move 3 to 8 here is an 


error. The proper play is 11 to 16, which should 
make the game a draw. 

3to 8 23 to 16 

8 to 12 21 to 17 

12 to 19 18 to 14 

9 to 18 26 to 4 

19 to 26 31 to 8 and wins. 


“Switcher” Opening. 
This is the famous stroke of the ““Herd Laddie,” 
James Wyllie, who for a long time was champion 
of the world. 


Black. White. 
11 to 15 21 to 17 
White’s rather weak reply accounts for the name 
“switcher.” 
9to B 25 to 21 
8 to 11 17 to 14 


Instead of the move 8 to 11, Black might play 





either 6 to 90r 5 to 9. White’s reply to 8 to 11 of 
24 to 19 is not as good as 17 to 14. 


10 to 17 21 to 14 
6 to 10 22 to 17 
13 to 22 26 to 17 
15 to 18 24 to 20 
2to 6 28 to 
4to 8 29 to 25 
11 to 15 30 to 26 
6to 9 


This move permits the following brilliant play. 
The position of the men is shown in Fig. 8. 


Black. White. 

24 to 19 
15 to #% 20 to 16 
12 to 19 27 to 20 
18 to 27 31 to 6 
9 to 18 26 to 22 


White would make the same reply if instead of 
playing 9 to 18, Black played 1 to 10. 
1 to 10 22to 6 and wins. 
“The Laird and Lady.” 


Black. White. 

11 to 15 23 to 19 
8 to 11 22 to 17 
9 to 13 


This opening was so named by the great checker- 
player, Andrew Anderson, to honor the Scotch 
Laird and Lady Cather. 


17 to 14 
10 to 17 21 to 14 
15 to 18 19 to 15 
White might reply here, 24 to 20. 
4to 8 24 to 19 
Again 24 to 20 is safer. 
13 to 17 


Black could play 6 to 10 here, but the resulting 


exchanges lead to a draw. 
28 to 24 


If White takes the two for one by playing 25 to 





























FIG. 8. FIG. 9. 


22, Black gets two for one by playing 6 to 9. Be- 
sides, White would lose the man at 15. 


Black. White. 
11 to 16 26 to 23 
16 to 20 31 to 26 


White’s move (Fig. 9) is disastrous; 15 to 10 
leads to a draw. 


18 to 22 25 to 18 
12 to 16 19 to 12 
7 to 10 14 to 7 
3 to 28 12to 3 
White is here trapped as in the “in-and-out” 
trap. 
2to 7 3 to 10 
6 to 31 and Black wins. 
* © 


SAWING METAL. 


AWING metal is easy if the worker knows 
S just how to do it; otherwise, the chief result, 

as many an amateur craftsman has discov- 
ered, is broken blades. 

Simple designs are best. Not only are they 
more likely to be in good taste, but they can be 
more easily followed. Make ready by screwing 
to the bench a board, with a V-shaped cut in the 
end of it, so placed that the V will extend well out 
beyond the edge of the bench. The saw frame 
and blades are similar to those for fret- sawing 
wood. When changing the direction of the saw, 
keep it in motion. If you attempt to make a turn 
with the saw motionless, the blade will break. 

Do not work too fast. Two strokes to the second 
will give the best results. 

If the saw binds, rub a little beeswax on it. 
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WOODEN TOOLS. 

(CM sien tools and aids to carpentry-work 
—such as the miter-box, described in the 
Boys’ Page for January 5, 1911—are best 

made at home. Among these tools and aids are 

mallets, wedge-clamps, oilstone-holders, and saw- 
sharpening clamps. 
Every well-equipped carpenter’s shop should 


have at least two mallets—a light one and a heavy | 
Get two straight-grained strips of oak, sixteen 


one. Using a hammer on chisels and gouges is 
bad for the tools, and because of the small striking 
surface of the hammer, bad for the quality of the 
work. 

Mallets are best made of hard wood, such as 
oak, hickory or maple. If you have a lathe you 
can make a mallet of lignum-vitz; but that wood 
is too hard to work by hand. 

To make a heavy. mallet, select a 
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Fig. 5. 
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long; the handle proper, nine inches. The shank 
should be a full seven-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, and the handle from one and one-eighth to 
one and one-quarter inches in diameter at its 
thickest part, and not less than seven-eighths of 
an inch at its thinnest 
point. 

With a seven-eighths- 
inch bit, bore a hole in the 
center of the mallet head, 
four and one-eighth inches 
deep. On the accuracy 
with which this hole is bored depends the useful- 
ness and finish of the tool. The hole must be in 
the middle of a line drawn through the head from 
end to end, and perpendicular to it. Put the 
mallet head in the vise, and have an assistant hold 
two squares on the bench; the upright arms should 
guide the bit. 

Now put the handle in the vise, and saw down 
the shank a distance of three inches. Next pre- 
pare a thin wedge, two and one-half inches long, 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, one-eighth of an 
inch thick at the broad end. Smear the shank 

well with good glue, drop 
some into the hole in the 
ae mallet head, insert the.thin 
Mallet Head 
Fig. 2, 
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Figt Block 


edge of the wedge into the 
saw cut in the shank,—as 
in Fig. 4,—and drive the 
shank and wedge home 
into the hole in the mallet. 
The handle will not come 
out, for the wedge, driven into the saw cut in the 
shank by the bottom of the*hole in the head, will 
hold it secure. 

‘*Wedge-clamps’’ are substitutes for the screw- 
clamps used by most carpenters for holding large 
work, and answer all the purposes of the more 
expensive implements. To make a pair four feet 
long, get two straight-grained pieces of maple, 
four feet long by two by two and one-half inches; 
two blocks of maple, six inches long by two by 
‘three and one-half inches, two blocks of maple, 
seven and one-half inches long by two by three 
and one-half inches. 

Lay out the two long pieces as shown in Fig. 5. 
The teeth are to be one-half inch deep, and one 
and one-half inches long. 
There should be three 
teeth at one end, then a 
foot of plain space, then 
teeth for the rest of the 
length of the clamp. Cut 
these teeth out carefully 
with saw and chisel. In each of 
the two six-inch blocks cut three 
teeth the same size as those on the 
long strips; and in each of the two 
seven-and-one-half-inch blocks, 
five teeth. 

The two six-inch blocks are to 
be set on the extreme ends of the 
two long pieces, the teeth glued 
together, and further fastened with two long 
screws going through the long strips into the 
blocks. The two seven-and-one-half-inch blocks 
are not to be fastened at all; they are the movable 
members of the clamp. 

It is now necessary to make wedges, which 
should be of ironwood, lignum-vitz, ebony, or any 
very hard wood. They should be three and one- 
half inches long, two inches wide, one and one-half 
inches thick at one end, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick 
at the other end. The ends 
should be cut at right angles 
to one side of the wedge. 

To use the clamps, hook the 
stationary block over one side 
of the object to be put under 
pressure, and set the movable 
block as close to it as possible, 
with the teeth of the block 
engaging the teeth of the clamp body. A piece 
of wadding—any small piece of wood—is placed 
against the work, and the wedge inserted between 
the movable block and the wadding, with the 
straight side of the wedge against the movable 
block. Driving the wedge home brings great 
pressure to bear on the object in the jaws. To 
remove the pressure, knock the wedge out side- 
wise with a mallet and a block of wood. 

Saw-clamps, to hold saws while you sharpen 
them, are usually made of iron, but any boy can 
make a good wooden saw-clamp in a few minutes. 












inches long, eight inches wide, and one inch thick. 
Place a saw between them, with the teeth project- 
ing below the boards, and put the boards in a vise, 
with the teeth of the saw downward. Fasten the 
pieces together with three pairs of stout one-inch 
butts, three inches long. 

To use the device, place it in the vise with 
the hinges downward. Put the saw in, teeth 
up, and slightly projecting. 
Tighten up the vise, and the 
saw-blade will be held as stiff 
for sharpening as if in an iron 
vise, made for the purpose. 

An oilstone block serves to 





block of hard wood, say maple, five inches square | 
and eight inches long. Draw with the compass a 
four-and-one-quarter-inch cirele on each end, with 
the centers on the crossing points of lines drawn 
from opposite corners, as in Fig. 1. With the 
draw-knife or the plane set to cut coarse, round 
off the corners of the block to the circles on each 
end, so that the finished mallet head—shown in 
Fig. 2—will be five inches round at the center, and 
four and one-quarter inches at each end. Finish | 
with sandpaper, and round off the edges. 

Make the handle in the same way, working | 
down a one-and-one-quarter-inch square strip of | 
wood, thirteen inches long, to the shape shown in 
Fig. 3. The shank, the part of the handle that is | 
put into the mallet head, should be four inches | 





protect the stone from 
breakage. Measure your oilstone, and lay off 
the exact size of it on a block of maple about two 
inches longer and wider than the stone. Witha 
brace and bit, bore as many holes half an inch 
deep as possible inside this oblong. With a chisel, 
break down the partitions left between the holes, 
smooth up the sides, and finish with sandpaper 
until the oilstone just will not fit into the cavity. 
Then bevel the sides and ends with sandpaper, so 
that the stone will go in about a quarter of an inch 
without pressure. Sprinkle oil freely in the cavity, 
lay the stone in place, protect it with a board, and 
tap on this gently until the stone settles well down 
into the cavity. The oil will swell the wood and 
hold the stone firm. 
In another block of wood cut a similar cavity, 
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but one-eighth of an inch larger each way than 
the stone, and a little deeper than the height of 
the stone above the bed. This block is to be used 
as a cover. Set it in place, put both blocks into 
the vise, and, with saw and plane, make the top 
and base of the same size. Finish the box with 
oil, shellac or varnish, and your oilstone will be 
protected, and have a workmanlike appearance. 
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A HOME-MADE PHONOGRAPH HORN. 


BOY who wanted a large fiber horn for his 
A phonograph but who could not afford to buy 
one, made a good substitute for it of paper. 
From a hardware store he got two pounds of 
common red sheathing-paper, five cents’ worth 
of glue, and half a pint of orange 
shellac. Using a paper pattern, 
he cut eleven pieces of the 
sheathing-paper, each twenty- 
one inches long, six and three- 
quarters inches wide at the 
bottom, and two and three- 
quarters inches wide at the top. 
The shape of the pattern ap- 
pears in Fig. 1. 

The dimensions allowed for 
a margin of three-quarters of 
an inch on each side; before 
the parts were glued together, 
this margin was creased down 
so that the edges would bend 
into shape easily, without put- 
ting a strain on the glue. 

The boy laid the eleven pieces 
4 flat on the table with the edges 
* overlapping one another alter- 

nately,and glued them together. 
While the glue was drying, he cut from the red 
paper a semicircle that had a radius of twelve 
inches, and rolled it into the shape of a cornu- 
copia.. The smaller end of: this he fitted to the 
rubber that he had taken from the old horn; the 
larger end he fitted smoothly over the smaller end 
of the horn that 
he had just made. 
(Fig. 2.) He glued 
the cornucopia in 
place and left it to 
dry. The next day 
he gave the whole 
horn two coats of 
orange shellac, 
inside and outside. That made it stiff enough to 
stand alone, and gave it a rich color. A narrow 
ribbon glued to the horn, by which to attach it to 
the rod, was'the finishing touch. 

If you wish, you can make a more ornamental 
horn by putting a stenciled design on the sheath- 
ing-paper, and using clear varnish. 
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IS THE CURRENT DIRECT OR 
ALTERNATING? 


ERE is a simple method of determining 
H whether the current that is passing through 

an incandescent electric lamp is direct or 
alternating. Hold one pole of a common horse- 
shoe magnet near the lamp. If the current is 
alternating, the filament of the lamp will vibrate. 
If the current is direct, the filament will be de- 
flected from its normal position, either toward 
the magnet or away from it. A current passes 
through a conductor and builds up a magnetic 
field round it that is attracted or repelled by the 
horseshoe magnet, according to the direction in 
which the current is going. When an alternating 
current is used, the field changes its polarity with 
each reversal of the current, and so is repelled 
and attracted alternately. The vibration is so 
rapid that the filament seems to broaden out like 
a violin string when a bow is drawn across it. 
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THE SMOOTH FOX-TERRIER. 


Te little dog is, perhaps, the most popular 
of all the canine race. A great deal of 
care and money has been spent in bringing 
him to his present perfection. He was bred first 
as a workman, then polished into a house- and 
show-dog; but in the 
polishing process few, 
if any, of his distinct- 
ive sporting traits 
were lost. He is still 
an important member 
of most English fox- 
hound packs, where 
his special duty is, as 
it has always been, to 
bolt the fox after it 
has run to earth. He 
will draw a badger also, hunt with the beagle, or 
beat with the spaniel, and he has a particular 
passion for exterminating rats. 

The main purpose for which he was bred—the 
following of his quarry to earth—has naturally 
determined his size and shape. He should not 
weigh more than twenty pounds, and should not 
be too long in the leg or too broad in the chest. 
Bone and muscle in a small compass are the essen- 
tials with him, but there should be nothing of the 
bulldog in his build. He should stand, like a 
thoroughbred hunter, a little model of grace and 
symmetrical development. 

For intelligence the fox-terrier has few superiors 
among dogs. He is quick-witted and easily taught, 
but by tact rather than by force. His nervous, 
high-spirited nature resents punishment; what 
another dog would bear meekly, the fox-terrier is 
likely to resent. For these reasons some critics 
have called him fretful and irascible, but in nine 
cases out of ten in which such faults exist, they 
are due to abuse or to a complete misunderstand- 
ing of his high-strung temperament. When he is 
kindly treated, he responds with all the power of 
his little heart. 

You will find this terrier everywhere in Eng- 
land—in the laborer’s cottage as well as in the 
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nobleman’s castle. He has no superior as a house- 
dog. His short, wiry coat is éasily kept in order, 
and he is naturally a dainty dog in his habits. His 
nervous, inquisitive temperament leads him to 
constant exercise. He is always on the move, 
and will keep himself fit if he has half a chance— 
a valuable consideration with those who have no 
time to take their pets to walk. He is a light 
sleeper, and is up and about at the slightest sound, 
and his bark is better than any burglar-alarm. 
Behind his bark is a courage that will face any 
odds. If he has not the tireless perseverance of 
the bulldog, he has rapidity of attack, cleverness 
and spirit. In spite of his light weight, a fox- 
terrier is a dangerous thing for a man with a bad 
conscience to face in the dark. 
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A CORN-BREEDING PLOT FOR BOYS. 


BOY in central Missouri made a successful 
A corn-breeding plot in the following manner: 
He selected ten of the best seed ears from 
the seed-corn pile, and numbered them by means 
of a wooden peg driven in the end of each ear. 
He germinated ten kernels from each ear, in 
order to be sure that the ears were equal in 
health. 

At planting-time the boy’s father gave him a 
space twelve rows wide and forty hills long in one 
corner of the field. The corn was checked, and 
the hills were three feet six inches apart, just as 
the rows were. In order to leave this space, it 
was necessary only to count forty buttons on the 
check wire from the end of the row, and drive a 
stake at that point. When the man driving the 
planter came to the stake, he threw off the wire 
and drove on out to the end, turned and came 
back to the stake before taking up the wire again. 
In this way the rows for the seed-plot were 
marked lengthwise. Afterward, beginning at the 
stake, the plot was marked off in the other direc- 
tion with the planter. Thus it was marked off in 
exact squares, for the intersection of the wheel 
tracks made the position for each hill. 

Now, beginning next to the fence, the boy 
planted the two outside rows with corn taken from 
the planter-boxes. This he did because the out- 
side rows are often injured in turning. The third 
row he called No.1, the fourth, No. 2, and so on. 
Then he took Ear No. 1 and planted kernels from 
it in Row No. 1—four kernels to the hill for the 
full forty hills. Ear No. 2 he planted in Row No. 
2, and so on for the ten ears. What was left of 
each ear he carefully saved. 

After the corn came up and the plants grew to 
be six or eight inches high, he thinned each hill in 
the ten rows to three stalks, thus allowing every 
hill and every row to produce the same number of 
stalks. Since the plot was just a continuation of 
the field, it was cultivated with the other rows, 
and was no extra trouble whatever. 

During the summer one row grew very tall, 
another had exceptionally narrow leaves, and 
still another produced a larger number of leaves 
than is common. 

At husking-time each row was gathered, and 
the total weight of the corn produced was ob- 
tained. Strange to say, some rows produced 
much more corn than others, and yet each started 
with the same stand and had the same treatment. 
The quality of the corn was exceptionally good in 
some cases and poor in others, yet each row had 
the same time in which to mature. These differ- 
ences could only have been due to differences 
inherent in the mother ears. 

In Missouri, people always want to know how 
many bushels their corn yields to the acre. This 
boy had the length and width of the rows, and the 
pounds of corn produced by each; the remainder 
of his problem was one of arithmetic. 

One row yielded only forty bushels to the acre, 
and another more than a hundred bushels to the 
acre. The land was the same, the stand the same, 
the cultivation the same. The only difference was 
in the seed. The only possible conclusion is that 
some ears of corn can yield more than others. 

As the remnants of the original ears had been 
saved, the high-producing ones were to be shelled 
together the next year, and planted in a small 
patch, away from other corn, to avoid mixing. 
Thus they would become the foundation of a high- 
producing ‘strain. It is not of much use to save 
seed from the rows themselves, for that corn has 
generally been fertilized by pollen blown in from 
the poor rows. 
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A SURPRISING STAR. 


T= materials for this amusing trick are a 
smooth, flat surface, like a plate or a table, 
four hardwood toothpicks and a little water. 

Bend each toothpick exactly in the middle, and 
double the halves back until they meet. When 
you release them they will open like the letter V. 

Lay the four V’s on the flat surface, with their 
angles at a common center. (Fig.1.) 

Dip a finger into water, and place one large 
drop on the center of the figure, and then watch. 
The water swells the wood of the toothpicks, and 
that tends to straighten the fibers that have been 
bent backward. As a result, each V slowly 


FIG. t. FiG. 2. FiG. 3. 


widens until its sides meet those of its neighbor. 
(Fig. 2.) As the pressure continues, the angles 
lare forced away from the center, the points of 


formed. 

If the toothpicks fail to move, add another drop 
of water. Care must be used not to drip water 
except at the center of the figure. A star of three, 
five or six points can be formed by using three, 
five or six toothpicks, but the four-pointed star is 
most likely to be perfect in shape. 
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| the toothpicks meet and brace, and Fig. 3 is | 





Common 


Oatmeal 
Does This= 


It gives to the child more 
digestible protein, of which 
bodies are built— 


More organic phosphorus, of 
which brains are built— 


More of the lecithin, of which 
nerves are built— 


Than any other cereal food. 


It feeds and develops the 
thyroid gland. Nobody knows 
just how. 


But many experiments made 
on animals show that oatmeal 
does have this effect. 


The thyroid gland controls 


brain development. This is 
known to a certainty. 
Oatmeal is known as the 


food for vim. 


To ‘‘feel one’s oats,’’ in every 
language signifies vitality. 


Oatmeal is a fountain of 
strength and endurance —a 
storehouse of energy for ani- 
mals or men. 


These results come even from 
common oatmeal. They come as 
from no other grain that grows. 


And millions of people, all 
the world over, know this more 
or less. 




















Quaker 
Oats 
Does This= 


Quaker Oats does all that 
common oatmeal does, and this 
much in addition. 


It gives to the user, be- 
cause of its flavor, a liking for 
oatmeal. 


It has placed this food among 
the most delicious dishes known. 


It gives to oatmeal a rich- 
ness and relish of which one 
never tires. 


It gives to each morsel the 
maximum food value, because 
we use only the plumpest grains. 


It insures in your home a 
perpetual welcome to the food 
that counts for most. 


It is forming the whole meal, 
not merely the start of it. 


It is served in big dishes, 
not by the spoonful. Quaker 
Oats is a mainstay food. 


It is served for two meals— 
for breakfast and supper —in 
countless homes that know it. 


A hundred million dishes a 
month are served where a tenth 
as much once was sufficient. 


All because Quaker Oats 
has made a luxury—a looked- 
for delight—from this won- 
drous grain. 





Quaker Oats 


For Breakfast and Supper 


Quaker Oats is made from the 
choicest third of the finest oats that 


grow. 


The grains are selected by 62 sift- 
ings, to get just the plump, full-flav- 
ored oats. We get but ten pounds of 
Quaker Oats from a bushel. 


The process we use keeps the flavor 
intact. It brings the grains to you in 
the shape of big, rich flakes. 


In addition it gives you oats steril- 
ized and clean. 


Because of this quality — main- 
tained 25 years—Quaker Oats has a 
world-wide sale. 


Yet Quaker Oats—the selected 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


ae but one-half cent per 
ish. 


That’s because of our output, and 
because of our facilities for using the 
oats we discard. 


You get all these advantages with- 
out added cost when you ask for 
Quaker Oats. 


Regular size 


package,10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and coun- 
try trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 





Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





HEN a girl means to 
play basket-ball with 
success, she trains for 
it. She abstains from 
certain things, and con- 
scientiously does other 
things. If she wishes 
to learn to play the 
piano, she throws her- 
self with her whole 
soul into finger exer- 
cises. The woman in 

the shop or the office makes similar efforts to 

master her work. There is no perfection without 
practise. 

Most persons have a happy-go-lucky way of 
considering themselves anger-proof, fear-proof, 
worry-proof. To get your will-power into good 
habits and away from bad ones, you must put 
your will into training. When this self-governing 
power has become untrustworthy or weak through 
disuse, we have to be both patient and firm with 
ourselves. 

We should not think of going on a tennis-court 
blindfolded or with a sprained wrist, or playing 
basket-ball with a broken ankle. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what we do with the will-power; we blind 
or cripple it, and then expect it to win games 
for us. 

The one great force you cannot escape from is 
yourself—the impulse within us toward self-con- 
trol. Itis not what some one else says about us or 
tells us to do that matters. What we say of our- 
selves, what we bid ourselves to do, is what counts. 
It is not some external authority that obliges us 
to control ourselves, to strengthen our will-power ; 
it is the authority within us—our own voice speak- 
ing tous. How long it takes us to get away from 
the idea of an outside tribunal, and to know that 
the only court is within us! that if we do not hear 
its voice, the judgments of others are like words 
falling upon a deaf ear! 

The one necessary thing is to learn to control 
ourselves through the strength of our own natures; 
to learn that all outside forces are merely aids to 
the force that lies within us. More splendid than 
any victory ever won in battle is the victory over 
self. To be in possession of yourself, to be strong 
in yourself, to have a will-power that is obedient 
and sensitive to what is right, is to have achieved 
victories greater and more enduring than any that 
Napoleon and his armies ever won. 
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AN APRON. 


N unusually attractive apron can be made 

A from two twenty-five-inch squares of mate- 

rial, one square for the apron itself, the 
other for the bib. 

In the center of the 
bib portion cut around 
hole nine inches in 
diameter, so that the 
bib will slip over the 
head. Then place 
the two parts one 
above the other, so 
that a corner of the bib 
will come in the center 
of one of the sides of 
‘the square of the apron 
proper. The point of 
the bib should overlap 
at the belt about six or 
eightinches. The ful- 
ness is then gathered 
into a narrow belt that has a buttonhole at each 
end, to fasten to a button on the corner of the bib 
at the back. 

You can make a pretty finish for the edge by 
turning 4 narrow hem on the right side of the 
apron, and covering the hem with feather-stitching 
or brier-stitching with mercerized thread. 
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WINTER COCOON - HUNTING. 


HE falling of the leaves from trees and shrubs 
makes hunting easy for the cocoon-collector. 
Hunting cocoons requires no equipment or 

special knowledge, yet gives zest to rambles in 
the country from November until May. More- 
over, it leads immediately to an interesting and 
instructive form of nature study—an intimate 
knowledge of the great moths that are among the 
most beautiful of all creatures. Although quite 
common all through the country, they are rarely 
seen because of their nocturnal habits. To know 
them intimately, therefore, is to step into a fairy- 
land of mystery and romance. 

By November the moths have passed the cater- 
pillar stage of their existence. They are snugly 
rolled up in their silken cocoons, waiting for the 
spring in order to emerge and spread great wings 
of wonderful texture and coloring. 

One of the most beautiful is the polyphemus- 
moth, found throughout the United States, and 
even as far south as Mexico. It has a spread of 
wings as large as a man’s hand,—five inches or 
more from tip to tip,—a ground color of a warm, 
soft brown touched with delicate grays that lead 
gradually into warm pinks. 

On each hind wing is a large “eye-spot” with 
a transparent center surrounded by shades of a 
melting, vivid blue that suggest the coloring on 
the center of the most gorgeous feathers of a 
peacock’s tail. A similar eye-spot on each fore 
wing has narrow margins of blue and gray that 
give the effect of eyelids. 

The cocoon-hunter needs only a love for the 
open and a pair of keen eyes. Success cannot 
fail to follow their use. The winter envelope of 
the Telea polyphemus is a kind of gray silk paper, 
as large as a pigeon’s egg and of about the same 
shape. In the North it is attached to a leaf, often 
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of a chestnut-tree, and falls to the ground with it. 
In the South the cocoon is more easily found, for 
the caterpillar attaches it to a twig, where it is 
much more readily seen. 

East of the Rocky Mountains the cecropia, 
which is equal in size and beauty to the polyphe- 
mus, is very common. The cecropia cocoon is 
browner and more elongated than that of the 
polyphemus, and often of double the size. It is 
usually attached to the under side of a small limb 
or at the end of a twig. 

The Callosamia promethea, or spicebush silk- 
moth, has a range even wider than that of the 
cecropia. In the East the beginner will probably 
find more cocoons of this moth 
than of the polyphemus or 





that he thinks it illustrates. The prize is awarded 
to the owner of the paper that has the greatest 
number of correct guesses. Nursery rimes, fairy- 
tales and well-known poems make the best sub- 


jects. 
® © 


SHADOW - PICTURES. 
ANY persons who lack the special training 
M necessary to draw and paint successfully 
would like to make artistic designs for 
dinner place-cards, calendars and book covers. 
Such persons should try making shadow-pictures. 
The commonest weeds and grasses have beauties 











The remainder of the meal was made up of the 


things brought by the other members. The host- 
ess was also obliged to set the table herself, and 
many were the jests at her expense if she forgot 
any of the details. 

After the dinner was over and the girls had 
washed the dishes, each girl, in turn, read aloud 
her recipe while the rest copied it in their books. 
By the end of the season these books were full of 
good recipes, and one member at least still cher- 


-ishes her home-made cook-book with its amusing 


marginal comments and sketches. After the 
recipes were copied, the rest of the time was de- 
voted to games or music, or, in the holiday season, 
to fancy-work. 

Twice during the cold 





cécropia. The oblong silken 
envelopes dangle in the wind 
from the twigs of the wild 
cherry, the spicebush, the 
sassafras or other shrubs and 
trees. They may be confi- 
dently looked for along the 
banks of brooks and the mar- 
gins of ponds. An interest- 
ing thing about the moths 
that emerge from these 
cocoons is the fact that the 
males are dark brown, but 
the females a mixed brown 
and pinkish gray that rivals 
the beauty of the cecropia, 
although they are not so 
large. 

Another very beautiful and 
common large moth is the 
Actias luna. It has as much 








weather the club held a 
candy “scrape,” and invited 
the boystohelp. Just before 
the end of the school year 
the girls gave a final dinner, 
and invited their friends. 
They prepared everything 
that was served, and one girl 
who could paint decorated the 
place-cards and the menus. 
They were very amusing, 
with their mysterious names 
for the dishes served, and 
their marginal drawings of 
toy cooking utensils. 

The club was a delightful 
relaxation for the busy school- 
girls, and as the meetings 
were held at the homes of 
the members in turn, it gave 
small trouble to the families 








wing area as the polyphemus, 
but is of a more delicate 


. 


shape. The hind wings have 
long tails. The color is an exquisite translucent 
green. Like the polyphemus, the luna spins a 


cocoon in a leaf that falls to the ground. 

At the end of an afternoon of tramping in the 
keen air the cocoon-hunter may return with a con- 
siderable collection of these and other specimens, 
all interesting and full of wonderful possibilities 
for the future. They will need no further attention 
until spring has sent her call to the sleeping occu- 
pants. 

But from cocoons that are taken early in the 
winter and kept in a warm room, the moths may 
begin to emerge as early as February. To enter 
@ room some morning and find one of these 
great moths, a luna, cecropia, or polyphemus, 
sitting on the corner of a bookcase, blinking 
sleepily at you, and rhythmically expanding its 
great wings so rich and harmonious in color, is 
like receiving a visitor from wonderland. 

If the spring is advanced, the exquisite creature 
can be admired and examined for a day or two, 
and then set at liberty. It is more likely, however, 
that the cocoon-hunter will by that time have 
become interested in the scientific study of moths 
and wish to preserve the specimen. 

A few drops of gasoline on the thorax will bring 
immediate insensibility, followed usually by pain- 
less death. Or the insect thus rendered insensi- 
ble may be dropped into a cyanid jar, such as 
is used by most insect-collectors. The moth can 
then be mounted in a plaster of Paris or glass 
mount and kept permanently. 
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WATCHING A SEED GROW. 


O you remember the first time you planted 
D seeds in your garden? You wanted so 

much to find out how they grew that you 
just had to dig up a few of them. But there 
is a much better way to see the whole process 
from the beginning, and that is to experiment 
with the acorn. 

Find a wide-mouthed glass bottle, and cut a 
piece of cardboard to fit the top closely—just as 
the paper circle fits in the mouth of the milk- 
bottle. Take a fresh, healthy acorn, fasten thread 
round it, and suspend it from the cardboard cork, 
or from a little cross-bar of strong wire just below 
it. Water should half-fill the bottle, and the acorn 
must hang, point down, to a point a little way 
above the water. 

Keep the bottle in a warm room, and you will 
soon find drops of moisture collecting on the 
inside, and the acorn point will always have a 
drop on it. In two or three weeks the acorn will 
burst its shell, and in ten days more a little root 
will push through the split and reach downward. 
From |that time on it will grow and enlarge its 
roots, and a stem will start upward. 

When the stem reaches the card, cut a hole for 
its passage. It will then show two small leaves, 
soon two more, and finally some tiny branches. 
You can grow a little tree three or four inches 
high in this way, and you will have the pleasure 
of seeing for yourself how “great oaks from little 
acoms grow.” 
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PAPER PAGEANTRY. 


UT some clean, smooth wrapping-paper into 
sheets, ten by eighteen inches in size, and 
give each person six sheets, a pair of scissors 


and a small brush. Several persons can use the | 


same paste-pot. Have a pile of magazines from 
which the advertisements may be cut. 

Decide upon some well-known scene in history, 
or some poem or story. Then let each person cut 
out enough figures or pictures from the advertise- 
ments to illustrate six scenes, and arrange and 
paste them on the paper so that the other players 
ean decide what the pictures represent. The 
player whose work presents the story and the 
characters most clearly is the winner. 

If it is desired, each person may choose a differ- 
ent story. When he has finished his work, he 
should pass it to the person on his left, who 
writes on a slip of paper the name of the story 








SHADOW - PICTURES. 


of form and line. They are ideal models for 
shadow-pictures. To adapt them successfully to 


concerned. Moreover, it 
added interest to the house- 
hold duties of such of the 
girls as were expected to help at home; and to the 
few members who were exempt from housework 





designs for various purposes, all that is ry 
is an idea for some pleasing arrangement and a 
little patience. As materials, the shadow artist 
needs paper, pencil, brush and color or process 
black. Thumb-tacks and a drawing-board are 
convenient. 

The pictures that accompany this article were 
made by so arranging the objects that they cast 
a sharply defined shadow on the paper. The 
shadows were outlined in pencil, and the outlines 
filled in with wash. The pictures suggest several 
treatments, varying from the simple one-toned 
shadow to the use of several “values” and a pen- 
and-ink outline. 

In arranging the models to cast shadows, the 
artist has an opportunity to exercise his own 
ingenuity. The late afternoon or morning sun is 
best to work by. The work in the illustration 
was done as follows: 

A drawing-board was placed on a chair in a 
spot of afternoon sunlight, the drawing: paper 
was tacked to the board with thumb-tacks, the 
model was placed in a small vase and set on the 
chair in front of the paper, and the shadow cast 
was outlined in pencil. 

The best plan is to make the outlines that you 
want at one time. Later the medium to be used 
may be decided upon, and the work of filling in 
the outline done at a desk. A candle or lamp in 
a dark room can easily be arranged to throw the 
shadow on the paper. When the artist uses ordi- 
nary, unmounted drawing-paper, it is a good plan 
to mount the paper ina frame. A wooden stretcher 
such as canvas for painting is mounted on is 
excellent for the purpose; a common cardboard 
box with an opening cut in the bottom and the 
paper fastened tightly across the opening will do. 
After mounting, place a light behind the frame 
and the object to be drawn between the light and 
the frame. The shadow can be readily drawn 
from the opposite side. 

Collecting models will stimulate your love for 
the beauties of nature. Your eye soon becomes 
trained to choose sprays of leaves and flowers for 
their beautiful lines. On a sunny day, by placing 
a piece of paper behind a promising bit of foliage, 
you may observe the effect and select the most 
graceful sprays. The choice of medium is un- 
limited. The shadow can be filled in by brush 
without the use of a pencil outline, just as it is 
cast on the paper. Several tones of color on har- 
moniously colored paper make handsome poster 
designs. 
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THE GIRLS’ COOKING CLUB. 


NE such club flourished until the members 
QO became scattered at the end of their school 

life. It was composed of eight girls who 
spent much of their time together after school 
hours. When they decided that they would or- 
ganize a club, the mother of one of them laugh- 
ingly suggested that they make it of practical 
use, and include cooking among the “objects to 
be attained.” She was thinking of her own 
daughter, who had little time outside school hours 
for household duties,—and possibly less inclina- 
tion,—and whose knowledge of cooking did not 
extend beyond a few candy recipes. 

The girls seized on the idea. They elected 
officers, and drew up a few simple by-laws. Al- 
though there were no dues, there was a treasurer, 
for some money was collected during the season 
from fines. Whenever a member said an unkind 
or slighting thing about another she was obliged 
to contribute at least a penny to the treasury, and 
if her conscience troubled her a good deal she was 
permitted to add more. 

The club met every other Friday late in the 
afternoon at the home of one of the members, 
and as the first part of the meeting was occupied 
with a dinner, each girl brought something she 
had cooked. The girl at whose home the meeting 
was held prepared the more substantial dish to be 
served, and possibly the rolls or biscuits, after it 
was known that each member could make them. 





it combined entertainment with instruction in a 
useful accomplishment. 
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HAIRPIN TRIMMING, AGAIN. 


PRETTY variation of the hairpin trimming 

A described in The Companion of January 5, 

1911, is in the form of insertion. It can be 

used on any article in which narrow insertion is 
desirable. 

Make the hairpin trimming in the usual way. 
After slipping it from the hairpin, crochet a 
shell-pattern edge on each side 
of it by making a group of 
three double crochets caught 
into three of the loops placed 
together, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Make one chain be- 
tween each two shells. 

By adding on one side of this 
insertion a second row of shells, 
made of three double crochets 
over the one chain between 
each two shells of the edge, 
you will have an edging to 
match. 

Another variation is circular 
edging and insertion, which 
make pretty trimming for round 
doilies. 

Make the ordinary hairpin 
trimming as before; then on 
one edge make the shells by 
gathering together three loops, 
as described above; but in this 
pattern omit the one chain 
between each two shells. The omission will 
cause that edge of the trimming to curve slightly. 
On the other edge make a single crochet in each 
loop, with one chain between each two loops. 
After that is done, make a continuous picot edge 
by crocheting four chain, and catching it into each 
loop with a single crochet. That makes the two 
sides of the trimming different in pattern, as 
shown in the illustration. 

Circular insertion to match this edging can be 
made by omitting the picot edge. The trimming 








shown in the pictures is made of heavy thread. 
For some purposes a finer cotton will be more 
attractive. The size of the thread must be deter- 
mined by the use for which the trimming is 
intended. 
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BAD HABITS IN READING. 
II, The Way of Reading. 


EADING at an inadvisable speed — either 

too fast or too slow—is the most wide-spread 

fault in the manner of reading. What is 
most to be desired, and yet is rarely attained, is 
such judgment in reading that one can adapt the 
pace to the volume in hand. 

For historical and scientific books deliberate 
reading is unquestionably best, and the same is 
true of some long novels to which a slow pace 
adds a flavor of its own. The person who wished 
to spend as much time over a novel as it took the 
characters to live their parts in it carried the 
matter to an extreme. But it is true that in some 


novels a slow reading will seem to place you in 
the very midst of the. characters themselves. 

On the other hand, there is something to be said 
for a speedy reading of a novel that itself rushes 
































Good Cake 
Every Time 


You should never have 
failure because of the short- 
ening if you make your 
cakes with 


RISCO 


for fi -for Shortening 
4 Cake Making 


Crisco is always the same. 


It is made of strictly vege- 
table oils, treated in such 
a way that the resulting 
product is always of the 
greatest richness. Your 
cakes will be uniformly 
rich and delicious if you 
use Crisco. 


It is 100 per cent shorten- 
ing, containing no water as 
butter does, and you can 
depend upon a cupful of 
Crisco always producing 
the same results. 


It is mild and delicate in 
odor and flavor and your 
cakes never will have a 
strong ‘‘taste’’ if you use 
Crisco. 
Crisco makes you more 
certain of success and, at 
the same time, costs only 
as much as butter. 


Get a package and try it in any 
recipe. No cake is too delicate 
for Crisco. Use a fifth less than 
you would of butter and add salt 
in the proportion of a level tea- 
spoonful for each cupful of Crisco. 


Excellent Cake Recipes 
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Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati. 
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on at a headlong pace. You need to read fast in 
| order to grasp the outlines of the story as a whole. 
| And sometimes fast reading will galvanize into 
temporary life the lay-figure characters of a medi- 

| ocre novel. 
But it should be borne in mind that rapid reading 
| is not skimming, and, except in special cases, does 
| not justify skimming—which is usually a delicate 


| way of saying “skipping,” for that is what skim- | 


| ming is likely to become. 
to justify skimming, it is a question whether it 
is worth reading at all. 

Allied to skimming is the trick of looking ahead 

| to read the end of a story before it is reached. 
| This habit is largely confined to girls. Sometimes 


If a book is so poor as | 


| they glance at the end almost immediately to help | 


| them decide whether to read the book; sometimes 
| they become so anxious to know the outcome that 
they cannot resist peeping at the final pages. 
| To show that an author can produce such a 
state of mind is a tribute to him, but to leap all 
his intervening chapters to get at the end is to do 
the gravest sort of injustice to him. It virtually 
| undoes his work—and it spoils the story for the 
|reader. The girl who conquers her end-reading 
| habit will find that she has sacrificed only a trivial 


| tingle of pleasure for a new and solid satisfac- 


| tion. 

| Another bad habit is reading at an unsuitable 
time or place. No girl can read profitably in the 
| midst of talk in which she is interested; and yet 
| many try it. Moreover, reading cannot be fitted 
| in at a time that is not considered worth while 
| for anything else. Some girls rarely pick up a 
| book except at moments when they are bored or 
| tired, and then wonder why they do not enjoy 
reading. 

| It is customary to draw comparisons between 
| reading and eating, and such comparisons are 
| often sound and illuminative. Just as food should 
be chosen, prepared and eaten, in the wisest way, 
| so with books. In both, excesses of all kinds are 
to be shunned. The girl who realizes this fact, 
| and who gives to her choice and method of read- 
| ing the same care and sound judgment that she 
tries to apply to other important concerns of her 
life, will in the end be made wiser and happier. 
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THE MUSICAL GIFT. 
T: E world contains only a few natures en- 





| skill in interpreting the masters. 
however, have only a small part of the musical 
gift, and are fitted to enjoy music rather than to 
create or to interpret it. 

No one needs more clearly to perceive this wide 
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The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 


someness, its 


flavor, and 


tive organs. 





Registered 
U. 8. Pat. Off, 


trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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dowed with that measure of the musical gift | 
known as genius, but there are many who | 
can justly lay claim to talent, and who, by con- | 
| forming to the rules of the art, often attain great 
Most persons, | 


| difference in musical gifts than the girl who is | 


| facing the problem of her education. A small or 
| inferior talent may prove a will-o’-the-wisp to her. 
| In the belief that perseverance will enable her to 
| overcome every obstacle, she is likely, when once 
| she begins the study of music, to show almost 
| indomitable persistence. Up to a certain point, 
her attainments will justify her perseverance. 
| She will gain musical knowledge, and in all prob- 
| ability will reach some technical proficiency. But 
| that is all. 
This girl makes the mistake of thinking that she 
can master an art by applying the same methods 
| that she would use to get a general education. She 
fall to realize that the student of music must, 
first of all, have artistic aptitude; a sensitiveness 
| to the indescribable elements that raise music 
| above the realm of the kind of knowledge to be 
| gained by effort, and that place it in the realm of 
| the fine arts. She does not understand that even 
| the best music-school cannot make a musician of 
a girl who undertakes the study of music without 
| aptitude. 

If, with the same determination, she had chosen 
work outside the artistic realm, she would have 
gained something worth while, even though she 
failed of her original purpose. But the study of 
music affords comparatively little in the way of 
what may be termed by-products; so that, when 
a girl spends time, energy and money only to find 
that she can never become an accomplished musi- 
cian, she has little left that she can turn to account. 

There are many places in life where no one can 





help a girl, unless she takes the initiative and | 


asks for advice. This is one of them. Since a 
partial gift may simulate a real one, the first duty 
| of any girl who wishes to take up the serious 
study of music, is to find out whether or not her 
ambition is justified. It is easier, in most cases, 
to give up a hope than it is to bear a defeat. 


If the girl has money at her command, she may | 


go to some music-school and ask examiners of 
| large experience to estimate her ability. <A single 
test may show the expert that he must give an 
adverse decision; or he may advise the girl to see 
| what latent talent a specially outlined course of 
| work done in the musical atmosphere of the school 
will bring to light. 

By putting her ability bravely to the test, and 
by holding herself ready to accept the decision, 
| whatever it may be, the girl is taking the wisest 
possible course. If her musical gift warrants cul- 

| tiv ation, she is in the place where she ought to be; 
| for only a school can furnish the breadth of train- 
| ing necessary to make an accomplished musician. 

Should her teachers advise her not to go on, no 
| one need know why she discontinues her course 
| Of study except the friendly counselors who have 
| told her that she has only a part of the true 
musical gift. 

Giving up an unwarranted ambition means find- 
ing rather than losing your place in life. There 
are gifts other than musical ability that are valu- 
able to the wor'd. The fact that a girl is cherish- 
ing a mistaken ambition may be the very thing 
that keeps her from discovering her true talent. In 
her disappointment, however, the girl should not 
despise her partial gift, for even that gives her pow- 
erto enjoy music. It also contributes to her nature 
qualities that, although she may be quite uncon- 
scious of their value, she could ill afford to lose. 
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CUTICURA 


SOAP 


Frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
gentle anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment, afford the purest,sweet- 
est and most economical method 
of freeing the scalp of infants and 
children from minor eruptions, 
itchings and scalings and of es- 
tablishing permanent hair health. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 


world. 


Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 


32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
u@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 


cura Soap Shaving Stick. Liberal sample free. 
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CLASS PINS ssoces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
| FACTORY TO YOU 


Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
NoN@A25 offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more Nell 
|| than shown in illustration. Order by number. 


SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. Sample 10c. 

STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. Sample 25c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 

grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Res 

Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 

Special designs and estimates free 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 


catalogue ‘of new designs. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 Bastian Bldg., 


The New Parker 


Jack Knife 
| Safety Pen 


CRY the Parker Jack Knife Safety 
Pen in any pocket, in any position— 
wn—and it refuses to leak. 

r trousers pocket | along 
oe and keys, and it’s per- 
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Carry it in 
with your jack 
fectly safe. 
The newest and handiest invention in 
fountain pens. Price $2.50 and upwards. 
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PROVE THAT IT WON’T LEAK 


Unscrew any Parker Lucky Curve Pen; 
fill feed tube with ink; touch curved end to 
barrel wall, and wateh the ink scoot down. 

If you are thinking of buying a fountain 
pen, write us to that effect, and we will m 
you free a neat little Parker scarf pin. 

Get a Parker on trial. Dealer will refund, 
any time within ten days of purc 
you're not your fountain 
= — for good by getting a Parker 
today: 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “ 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 
pang absolute protection from sneak os joy riders, 


| — $20 A; 
= 0 monthi in garage —_. . Saves time, work, and 
| trouble. mes ready to set up. All parts cut ona itted. 
"Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
Joints and seams = gy . Practically 
N Ssiructiole. Locks securel 3 mple 
car and all equipment. Made by one of the la 
of portable fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
| satisfaction guaranteed. bag sent today brings new 
56-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
644-694 Eggleston Ave. incinnati, Ohio 
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Steelcote'’ Garage 














WOMAN who has: 


never experienced 
the joy of settling down 
for a day's work with her 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


still has awaiting her one of the’ 


keenest Pleasures of “home- 
making.” There's a deal of 


satisfaction in making home 
linen and home furnishings 
one’s self, and the amount that 


can be saved is surprising. 
Then, too, the woman who has 
a New Home and a bit of 
genius can be better dressed 
with less expense. Let us send 
you our catalogue, giving styles 
of machines, prices, terms, etc. 


Ask for Catalogue K 


The NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Orange, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S RESPONSIBILITY. | afford that—pepper and salt shakers, candy — 


GENERAL makes plans and 
directs campaigns that affect 
the destinies of nations. 
gift of eloquence, brings the 


ance. 





ing to bring him nearer to the 
full effectiveness of his powers, is the woman who 
fed him and taught him. 


Not all women have the molding of great men in | 


their hands, but every wife and mother has poten- 
tial good citizens at the mercy of her cooking and 
her instruction, and if she is wise she will study 
how best to equip her husband and her children 
for the struggle of life. 

A short time ago one of the guests at a national 
conference was a man, admired and beloved, who, 
through the kindly hospitality that was offered 
him, had his digestion so much impaired that he 
lost most of his enjoyment in the occasion and 
found his efftciency for the purpose of the gather- 
ing greatly lessened. The man gave honor to 
whom honor was due when he said, ‘I want to get 
home to my wife. She cured my college-bred 
dyspepsia, and she will cure me now.” 

A wife can do more than cure her husband’s 
dyspepsia. She can so instruct him in dietetic 
knowledge that he will learn how not to have 
dyspepsia. 

The task is not hard. A wife need not become 
an expert food chemist, although she will find that 
the wider her knowledge, the more interesting 
will be her work. She must merely gain a com- 
prehensive view of the laws of nutrition, acquaint 
herself with the chemical characteristics of the 
ordinary articles of diet, and learn how to classify 
them. Her next step should be to study the 
particular needs of each member of the family, but 
she ought also to bear in mind that to dwell too 
long on the peculiarities of the individual is bad 
for the welfare both of the individual and of the 
family. 

The thin person needs milk, cream, butter, olive- 
oil, cocoa, the fats of meat and well-cooked starchy 
foods. 
those articles of diet. Those who are much in 
the open air can digest food that is harmful to 
persons of sedentary habits. 

The family health will suffer unless the meals 
are palatable. A housekeeper should, of course, 
plan her expenses carefully, but the cheaper foods 
can be made both attractive and nourishing. 
Every member of the household needs a properly 
varied diet. If they have that, they will stand 
in need of no “blood purifiers” or “spring 
medicines.” 

The children’s food should be a study in itself, 
for children ought not to have the full adult meals 
until they are old enough to digest them. 

They should learn moderation and self-mastery 
in respect of food, and should not be permitted to 
yield to “notions,” or to cultivate dislikes. An 
inborn distaste for an article of food may be re- 
spected, but in general it is better that a child eat 
and learn to like what is set before him. Chil- 
dren’s tastes are naturally simple. It is a mistake 
to foster a craving for a complicated diet. 

The printed matter bearing on the subject of 
food and sensible eating is already extensive. 
A woman who is eager to learn will find the pub- 
lishers ready to supply her with plenty of books 
that treat the subject in language that is not at all 
technical. 
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A BIRTHDAY “WISH LIST.” 


“A BIRTHDAY wish list!” Mrs. Wilson ex- 
A claimed at the supper-table. “Mrs. Shep- 

herd says that each one of her family makes 
one, and writes down exactly what he wishes. 
I think that as my birthday comes next week, I 
will make mine out now and hang it here on the 
door.” The family smiled indulgently. 

Money was not too plentiful in the Wilson home, 
and yet at Christmas and on her birthdays Mrs. 
Wilson had gifts from the other members of the 
family. Too often, however, they were so useless 
that she could find in them little to appreciate 
except the loving thought they expressed. The 
“wish list’? seemed to offer hope. 

First of all on her list came a lamp for the 
sitting-room table. The gas was so poor that 
every member of the household felt the strain of 
trying to read in the evening. Next was a plain 
walking-suit. She had to wear her one suit to 
church, to market, and even to an occasional 
reception. A plain walking-suit would give hera 
change of costume, so that she would feel well- 
dressed when she put on the other gown for 
special occasions. 

A pair of salt and pepper shakers followed. It 
was embarrassing when there was company to 
have to be continually passing their only pair, but 
she had never felt that they could afford another. 

Last of all she wanted some candy —Jordan 
almonds, that she could nibble between meals. 

“Oh, here is mother’s list!” said Mr. Wilson, 
when he came in. ‘“H’m, a lamp for the sitting- 
room! That, of course,is forme. I won’t take ad- 
vantage of her birthday to give her that. A plain 
walking-suit! Why, she can have that any time. 
My idea of a birthday present is something that you 
wouldn’t ordinarily think of affording. Now, the 
material for a light evening dress would be about 
the thing. Grandmother, look at this list.” 

Grandmother put on her glasses and examined 
it with care. “Dear child,” she said, “always 
thinking of others! The lamp is for you and me, 
and the candy for the children, 1 shall give her 
an opal ring.” 

The next morning little Elsie came stealing in. 
In her hand, held close, was a fifty-cent piece. 
“A parlor lamp,” she read. “I can’t give that. A 
walking-suit,” she continued, anxiously. “I can’t 
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A | dressed with a feeling of happy anticipation. 
great preacher, through his | pirthdays were always celebrated at breakfast, 
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The stout person should omit most of | 





Jordan almonds, the very thing! Mother never 
gets much candy.” 


The birthday morning came, and Mrs. Wilson 


and she pictured to herself the pleasant scene. 


napkin. Shouts of “Happy birthday!” greeted 
her as she entered the dining-room. 

Mrs. Wilson smiled bravely at her husband 
when she unwrapped the material which she 
could not afford to have made up, kissed her 
mother for the ring, although she had never cared 
for opals, and then, to her own lasting shame and 
the utter consternation of the family, burst into 
tears as she caught sight of the candy. “My 
darling, what is it?” said Mr. Wilson. Then 
between laughter and tears Mrs. Wilson ex- 
plained. 

Later there was an impromptu birthday cele- 
bration. A beautiful lamp shed its cheerful light, 
a neat and serviceable walking-suit lay carelessly 
over the chair, and a pair of salt and pepper 
shakers adorned the top of a five-pound box of 
eandy. The wish list had justified its existence. 
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THE MADEIRA-VINE. 


HE Madeira-vine is a beautiful plant for 
T indoor use. It is inexpensive, grows rapidly, 

and is not attacked by insects. Its special 
value, however, lies in 
its ability to thrive away 
from sunny windows; it 
can be grown in any part | 
of a fairly well-lighted | 
room, and grows well in 
a room with a northern 
exposure. 

The Madeira-vine 
grows from bulbs sold 
by the florists at five 
cents each, or for forty or 
fifty cents adozen. The 
bulbs start quickly, and 
in a short time produce 
vines that are excellent 
for use at the ends of a 
window-box. 

Perhaps the most deco- 
rative way to grow the 
vine is in hanging wall- 
f vases. In rather deep 
receptacles of that kind 
it will grow for months 

















r enh ¥ without any provision for 
drainage, if care is taken 
not to water it too often. The vines shown in the 


picture have been growing in a Japanese wall- 
vase for a long time. 
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A HOSPITAL FOR A SMALL 
COMMUNITY. 


OW large must a community be to justify 
H the establishment of a public hospital? 

From five thousand to eight thousand popu- 
lation justifies it, but the answer in individual 
cases must depend on the varying conditions of | 
wealth, the character of the homes, the liability to 
industrial idents, the exist of private hos- 
pitals, and the experience and capacity of the 
local physicians. 

Ten years ago it would have been necessary to 
place this minimum higher; ten years hence it 
will be lower. Hospital care of the sick is advan- 
cing under the same laws that have created the 
central school and the department store. Concen- 
tration and coéperation mean more and speedier 
cures at less cost. Hospital-building in this 
country has only begun. 

The small community hospital provides most 
satisfactorily and most economically for the sick 
poor, and on occasion for the well-to-do; helps 
isolate and control epidemics, and strengthens 
the churches, the schools and every other social 
governmental agency in the town. 

Some of its greatest benefits are indirect. It 
always improves the quality of the medical prac- 
titioners. It reveals strength, and uncovers de- 
ficiencies, compels some specialization, and spurs 
physicians to travel and to study. It establishes 
better relations between employer and employed. 
It teaches the people cleanliness, order, hygiene, 
home nursing and democracy. 

It is usually easy to start the hospital—easier, 
for certain reasons, to start it wrong than to start 
it right. A year is not too long for preliminary 
study of the situation. It is usually a woman who 
makes the beginning. If the institution is to be 
pefmanent a large majority of the physicians of 
the town must coéperate. The undue prominence 
of one or a few in the early period is almost sure 
to prevent success. It is desirable to bring into 
the governing body as many of ‘the substantial 
citizens of the town, as possible, and to have the 
women and the physicians fairly represented. 
The organization must represent from the outset 
the best citizenship of the community. 

The probable support that can be obtained from 
corporations that have many employés liable to 
injury, and from various societies and organiza- 
tions, can be ascertained in advance, The cost | 
of maintenance, also, can be learned by investiga- 
tion of similar institutions already in existence. 
Thus, both resources and burdens can be 
determined with a fair degree of accuracy in 
advance. 

In almost every town there is a vacant house 
—large, well-built, with ample grounds that offer 
sun and shade, ventilation and light. Such a 
house often stands on the edge of the business 
section, and is quiet and accessible. It can be 








had at a nominal rent. It will make a very useful | 


hospital until money for building can be got. 
Some of the best results in this country have been 
obtained in these small hospitals. 

The way to transform such a house is now well 
known. Too many changes are usually made, 
however. Fresh paint everywhere is one of the 
essentials; the new plumbing will be the great- 
est source of expense. The cellar becomes the 
laundry and storerooms; the stable, a doctor’s 
garage and a storage place for bulky articles; the 
grounds will furnish flowers and even vegetables, 
and a chance for outdoor treatment of convales- 
cents. There is no part of the deserted home- 
stead that cannot be made to serve the sick or 
their attendants. 

At the first canvass, raise double the money 
that you think will be needed. It comes easiest 
then. Try to get the money with no conditions 
attached. Sometimes a gift of five hundred dol- 
lars will require one thousand dollars’ worth of 
service on the part of the institution, although the 
donor cannot be made to understand the burden 
he has imposed. 

Next to the make-up of the governing board, the 
personality of the head of the hospital is important. 
Employ a trained woman nurse who has had some 
experience in executive work. Give her an ample 
salary and good quarters, grant her full executive 
powers, and guard against interference with her 
administration. The physicians will quickly make 
their own effective organization for medical 
service. ; 

A mistake often made is the establishing of 
unprofitably low rates to patients. It is difficult 
to advance them afterward. At least two private 
rooms should be maintained even in the smallest 
hospital, and should be made to pay a good income. 
Rooms that accommodate from two to four paying 
patients will also meet a need, and will help mod- 
erately to increase the income. 

The first three years is the critical period. 
Complaints arise, individuals or groups withdraw 
their support, repairs and new equipment are 
ealled for, credit becomes impaired, and the com- 
munity seems to be turning against its own child. 
Then, if the hospital started with only a half- 
hearted backing, its existence is indeed precari- 
ous; but if even a small majority of the best 
business men, women and physicians are loyal, 
the period will pass—although there will have to 
be some reaching into pockets. Then the town will 
find that it has preserved an exceedingly valuable 
institution. Once through the testing-time, com- 
munity hospitals in this growing country do not 
die, but go on to unexpected growth and greater 
helpfulness. 
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HOW TO MAKE RIMMED BUTTONS. 
T present, when button trimmings are fashion- 
A able, it is worth while to know that the kind 
with rims, which are expensive when made 
to order in the shops, can easily be made at 
home. You need only 
some wooden molds, of 
any size you wish, and 
some brass crochet rings 
a little larger than the 
molds, according to the 
desired width of the rim. 

First cover the molds 
with disks of cloth cut 
large enough to be gath- 
ered firmly into the cen- 
ter on the back. In like 
manner cover the rings with some fabric of a con- 
trasting color, preferably silk or velvet. Press 
the covered mold well down 
into the center of the covered 
rim, and sew through round 
the edges of the mold. 

If the cloth with which you 
cover the mold is figured, see 
that it is so placed as to bring 
one of the figures in the cen- 
ter of the button. Small, 
old-fashioned buttons with 
shanks can be used as centers 
for covered buttons. Select 
large wooden molds, and cover 








a shade like that of the old- 
fashioned buttons that you are 
going to use for centers. Draw 
the shank of the button down 
through the hole in the top of the mold. If the 
hole is too small, enlarge it with a penknife until 
it fits. Embroidered edges add to the attractive- 
ness of these buttons. 
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DYEING WINGS AND QUILLS. 


HE country girl who has a poultry-yard can 
not only have all the wings and feathers 
she wants for her own hats, but can 

make the dyeing of quills and wings a source of 
income. 

If you wish to color whole wings, begin by pre- 
paring the wing properly. Mix a quantity of salt 
and carbolic acid, and rub the body end of the 
wing with the mixture; then lay the wing flat, 
spread out to the size and shape you want, and in 
that position press it with a heated iron, and leave 
the iron to cool on it. If you prefer, you can bend 
the end and wire it, as they do in the millinery 
shops. 

Having washed the wing in soap and water, 
prepare anilin dye of exactly the shade desired, 
and put it into a vessel that will allow the wing to 
lie flat. Weight the wing with something that will 
hold it down, and at the same time will not pre- 
vent the dye from reaching every part of it. An 
overturned cup will serve the purpose. 

Dyes need something to set the color. For red, 
use vinegar; for black, use salt. For colors that 
need a different mordant, the directions on the 
package of dye will be a safe guide. The vinegar, 
salt or other mordant should be mixed with the dye, 
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and the wing or feathers boiled in the mixture for 
twenty minutes. On. removing the feathers, rinse 
them well. If black feathers look rusty or brown, 
wash them in strong soap and water. 

A little imagination will lead to interesting com- 
binations ; as, for example, two white pigeon wings 
and part of a gray goose wing put into searlet dye. 
The white wings take the color all over; the gray- 
mottled goose wings or party-colored wings like 
those of the barred turkey, take it only in the 
white parts. 
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A KNIFE-STROP. 

T make a serviceable knife-strop, get out a 
piece of wood twelve inches long, an inch 
and a quarter wide, and seven-sixteenths of 

an inch thick. Round the ends and bore a 

quarter-inch hole in one end by which to hang 
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up the finished implement. Sandpaper the stick 
carefully until it is smooth. 

On one side of the stick, far enough below the 
hole to clear it, glue a piece of harness leather or 
smooth leather strap, one inch and a quarter wide, 
and seven inches long. Put a smooth-surfaced 
weight on it to keep it in place until the glue sets. 
When the glue is thoroughly dry, stain and varnish 
the stick, unless it is of some wood to which stain 
would be an insult. Now make a paste of sperm- 
or lard-oil and fine emery, and with it rub the 
surface of the leather until the pores become well- 
filled. With an oiled rag wipe off all the paste 
that will come off. You will have a strop that will 
quickly put a keen, smooth edge on a knife that is 
not too dull, and that can be renewed at any time 
by putting on more of the paste. 
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CROPS FOR THE SMALL PLACE. 
III. Melons. 


F you wish to have melons with a thin rind and 
| luscious, melting flesh, you must grow them at 

home or in the immediate vicinity, because the 
qualities that make a melon good are the same 
qualities that make it hard to ship or keep. 
Melons grown according to the following instruc- 
tions will always be welcome additions to the fam- 
ily diet, and will usually sell at good prices in the 
home neighborhood. 

As with other fruits, vegetables and farm crops, 
the selection of seed is all-important. Sweet 
watermelons and spicy muskmelons are grown 
only from the seed of fruits that have those quali- 
ties. The melon-grower should save the seed of 
the finest melons that he eats, and use it; but if, 
in the beginning, he must buy seed, he should 
take care to get it from a trustworthy seedsman. 

For home use in the northern part of this coun- 
try the Ice Cream or Peerless, Duke Jones, Sweet 
Heart, Kleckley Sweets and Hungarian Honey 
watermelons are the finest kinds. The Rocky 
Ford, Green Nutmeg and Emerald Gem are the 
best muskmelons. 

As Northern gardeners know, a warm soil, 
rather light and porous, is essential. In the South 
the question of soil is not so important, but a light 
soil, somewhat sandy, is the best. 

Home-grown melons can be hastened several 
weeks by starting the plants in a hotbed, a cold- 
frame, or indoors. Since melons are hard to 
transplant, the seed should be planted in small 
boxes or cans, which can be removed without 
disturbing the plants. Pasteboard boxes are 
excellent. Tin cans can be made to serve the 
same purpose. The tops, bottoms and side seams 
should be melted, and the strip of tin that remains 
should be tied together to keep it in its cylindrical 
shape. When the plants are set out, the string 
can be cut and the can taken away; that leaves 
the little melon-vine undisturbed. 

The striped cucumber-beetle does great damage 
within the first week after the plants are up. The 
beetles attack the tender stalks just beneath 
the surface of the soil, and soon destroy them. 
The best remedy is placing small boxes over the 
hills. Cut out the bottoms of the boxes and fasten 
a fine wire screen in the place of them; then push 
the edges of the boxes into the loose soil until 
they are nearly half-buried. The wind cannot 
blow them away, and the cucumber-beetle cannot 
crawl under the edges. 

It is often advisable to make special and 
more permanent boxes. If grooves are made in 
the upper edges of each so that a small pane of 
glass will slide above the wire screen, the melons 
can be planted earlier in the open. Growth will 
be rapid, for the glass will protect the vines 
against frost, and will keep warm both the air 
and the soil within the box. As the season ad- 
vances, the glass should be taken out. Finally, 
when the runners have started, the boxes can be 
taken off and stored for the next season. The 
melons will then be able to take care of them- 
selves. 
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FLOOR PROBLEMS. . 


ANY people take care of their own floors, 
and with no outside assistance, spread the 
paint, stain, varnish or wax finish them- 

selves; but there are times when even the most 
expensive floor-finishes do not produce the ex- 
pected results. At such times, it is natural to 
blame the finish, although it is likely that condi- 
tions exist that affect its efficiency. 

The floor may be so cold that the paint or varnish 
will not take hold, but will “crawl,” or leave the 
brush in minute drops. For the best results, the 
temperature of the room and of the materials 
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Automatic Standard Incubator 


Used by leading poultry raisers. Rated standard 
by experts, with 28 posts of excellence. Chicks 
come large and vigorous because of right con- 
ditions of heat, air and moisture. 
bee paid. Catalog free. 
CKSTRUM, Box 170, Lincoln, Neb. 
PRATT FOOD CO. Eastern Distributors, Phila.,Pa. 


Fair price. 
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used should be between seventy and eighty de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

If the floor is greasy, wash it in hot soda water ; 
otherwise, the finishing material will neither soak 
into the floor nor wear satisfactorily. 

An old floor should be thoroughly scrubbed, and 
afterward washed in clean, warm water; other- 
wise, the soap that has entered the surface of the 
wood may prevent the paint or varnish from 
spreading properly. This is especially true of an 
old painted floor, which will not absorb the soapy 
water; the water evaporates and leaves a film of 
soap. 

Never paint or varnish a floor except when it is 
perfectly dry; dampness will prevent the finishing 
material from taking a good hold. 

Sometimes the finish will not spread easily. If 
every apparent condition seems favorable, you 
can perhaps remove the difficulty by going over 
the floor with a cloth moistened with 

7\ 


turpentine or gasoline. There is some- 
times a precipitation of greasy dust 
in rooms in which food has been 
prepared, and in houses that 
have been closed and unven- 
tilated for several weeks, or 
in localities where bituminous 
coal is used. 

If a painted or varnished 
floor is to be refinished, it 
should first be thoroughly 
scrubbed, and after it has be- 
come perfectly dry, should be 
well sandpapered, and then 
wiped with a cloth dampened 
with turpentine or gasoline in 
order to remove the dust 
caused by the use of the sand- 
paper. 

® & 


HANDY ORCHARD 


TOOLS. 
ET a keyhole-saw for 
about twenty -five 
cents, and an old 


broomstick for nothing. 
Take the blade of the saw out 
of the handle. At the small 
end of the broomstick make 
a saw cut deep enough to 
admit the blade of the key- 
hole-saw. Bore two holes to 
match those in the blade, and 
fasten the blade as it was 2 
fastened in the saw-handle. 

Now widen the slot in the 
saw-handle to a half-inch, and 
make a tenon on the larger 
end of the broomstick to fit 
the slot. Screw the broom- 
stick in place with two screws. 

You will now have a saw 
with a handle four or five feet 
long that will save you much 
climbing when you prune your trees. 

An old rake-handle, or any other stick 
six or seven feet long, with a big nail through one 
end for a hook, is another handy tool. With it 
you can pull down an otherwise inaccessible limb, 
and hold it while you saw it off. 
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OLD-FASHIONED NEW ENGLAND RYE 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Give relief in Bronchitis and Asthma. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN lI. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


How To Do It Safely? 


Give up struggle for mere existence in city ? 
Plan now safe way out. No cost to investi- 
gate. Free Book explains plan for man or 
woman. (No landtosell. No agents.) We 
teach Farming by Mail. All subjects. 
Which interests you? 

AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 
337 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


How | Bred*50 to*1,600 in 2 Years 


I want to tell you how one man took $50 worth of my squab 

pieseee and in two years multiplied them to sixteen 
undred dollars in value. He was a novice and started 

in a box stall. A true one convincing story, told by 

the man himself. More experiences of ne same kind, illus- 

trated. Ask me for the book. It is fre 

RICE, 144 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
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convince you of the quality of our Northern 
May’s Selection of Colossal Pansies; May King 
Lettuce, the new early Head Variety. 


L.L.MAY & CO. itinnesora 
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COFFEE THRESHED HER 
15 LONG YEARS. 


“For over fifteen years,’”’ writes a patient, hope- 
ful little Illinois woman, “‘while a coffee drinker, 
1 suffered from Spinal Irritation and Nervous 
trouble. I was treated by good physicians, but 
did not get much relief. 

“I never suspected that coffee might be aggra- 
vating my condition. (Tea is just as injurious, 
because it contains caffeine, the same drug found 
in coffee.) I was down-hearted and discouraged, 
but prayed daily that I might find something to 
help me. 

“Several years ago, while at a friend’s house, 
I drank a cup of Postum and thought I had never 
tasted anything more delicious. 

“From that time on I used Postum instead of 
coffee and soon began to improve in health, so that 
now I can walk half a dozen blocks or more with 
ease, and do many other things that I never 
thought I would be able to do again in this world. 

“My appetite is good, I sleep well and find life 
is worth living, indeed. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance said she did not like Postum, it was so weak 
and tasteless. 

“TI explained to her the difference when it is 
made right—boiled according to directions. She 
was glad to know this because coffee did not 
agree with her. Now her folks say they expect to 
use Postum the rest of their lives.” Name given 
upon request. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Postum now comes in concentrated, powder 
form, called Instant Postum. It is prepared by 
stirring a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, 
adding sugar to taste, and enough cream to bring 
the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s no waste ; 
and the flavour is always uniform. Sold by grocers 
—45 to 50-cup tin 30 cts., 90 to 100-cup tin 50 cts. 





CAKES.—Into one cupful of rye flour and one 
cupful of pastry flour put one teaspoonful of salt 
and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Add 
two eggs well-beaten, one-half cupful of sweet | 
milk, and one tablespoonful of molasses in which | 
one-half teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved. 
Drop from a spoon, and fry in deep fat. Rye | 
eakes should be served hot, with sirup. 


MEAT CURRY.—Fry one medium-sized onion | 
until brown in two tablespoonfuls of butter; add | 
one heaping tablespoonful of curry-powder which 
has previously been mixed to a paste with cold | 
water, and cook for about ten minutes, stirring 
frequently. Then add about a pound and a half 
w meat | 
must always be used, and it should be cut into | 
small pieces as for a stew. Meat that has been | 
cooked does not make a good curry. Season the | 
mixture with salt and fry for about ten minutes | 
more, or until the paste has worked into the meat. 
Cover all with cold water, and set over the fire to 


boil until the meat is thoroughly cooked, and most } 


of the water has evaporated. 


MARSHMALLOW CHESTNUT PUDDING.— 
One-half pound of marshmallows, one cupful of 
thick cream, two teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, one-quarter of a 
eupful of candied cherries, peayt oe ee of a cupful 
of candied ginger, one dozen. ch +r kind 
preserved in van sirup. the cherries in 
he vanilla sirup that has — poured off the 
chestnuts. Cut the marshmallows, some of the 
cherries and the ginger into small pieces, and 
the chestnuts into quarters. ip the cream and 
flavor it with the vanilla and sugar. Fold in the 
marshmallows and let it stand for a few minutes, 
and then add the cherries, ginger and chestnuts. 
Pack in a mold and chill. Serve either as a mold 
or in gissess, decorating each glass with two or 
three cherries. 


TOMATO CREAM SOUP.—Comparatively few 
housekeepers know that tomato cream soup 
sometimes called mock bisque, can be made wit - 
out curdling the milk, and without using “wo 4 
soda to prevent the curdling. Without the soda 
all the natural flavor of the tomato will be pre- 
served, and you will have a better and more whole- 
some soup. For two quarts of this soup, enough 
to serve seven or eight persons, rub together in 
the bottom of your soup-kettle a ‘quarter of a cup- 
ful of flour og ee of a cupful of softened 
butter. Mix with these salt and pepper to your 
taste, and if desired, a pinch of sugar. Now add 
to the mixture of flour, butter and seasoning, one 
quart of tomatoes, either canned or fresh, previ- 
ously sifted through a colander. 
over the fire until it boils, and let it boil up for a 
minute or so. Then add a quart of cold milk, and 
stir again until the mixture boils. All sorts of 
queer happenings may take place in your soup- 
kettle; the contents may “‘mottle” all over, they 
may get ro Y; as if the ingredients were trying 
hard to ma 2 gee. they may even pretend to 
eurdle, and frighten you fora Jminute or two, but 
go on stirring with a ~_ mind, and when the 
mixture comes to a boil again, you will have a 
smooth, pink, creamy soup—good to look at and 
delicious to taste. 
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A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s name and 
2cent stamp for postage. Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, -Mich. 
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No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


Consider 
Comfort— 


Do this and you become more 
than ever a Jackson prospect. 










Because in this feature also the 
Jackson stands unexcelled. 


- $1500 
1975 
2650 





















“ Olympic” 
“Majestic” ... 
“Sultanic”—Six . 


Jackson Automobile Co. 
1314 East Main St. 
Jackson, Mich. 








TRADE, 


The most elaborately and artistically designed 
card game ever published. 
fully illustrated in colors. 
the author of Flinch and said to be better. 


Embodies a combination of luck and skill 


which 
perts. 


Of your Dealer, or 

Postpaid from us 

Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
Flinch Card Co., 126 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
















MARK; 
Each card beauti- 
A new game by 


Great for two players, 
Still better for more. 


delights children and fascinates ex- 
You’ll like Roodles — it’s irresistible. 


5 0 cents a 


Pack 


**Where Good Games Originate.”’ 
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NDERSON’S SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden” (204 pages, 800 en- 
gravings devoted to vegetables and flowers), 
send us ten cents in stamps, naming this 
magazine, and we will send you free our famous 
50c Henderson Collection of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, enclosed in coupon en- 
velope good for 25c, and will also send our new 
booklet, “‘ Garden Guide and Record,” a con- 
densed, comprehensive booklet of cultural 

ions and general garden information. 












& CO. 


New York City 


PETER HENDERSON 


Cortlandt Street 














































“BIG 3” OFFER 

















inches. 
FOR WOMEN. 















the very latest, 


under the arms. 
Length 54 inches. 













subscribers on 





FOR MEN. This Raincoat for men is made of 
single texture cloth, gray color, with black rub- 
ber coating on the inside, vulcanized seams, 
double back, vertical pockets, tabs on sleeves 
and perforations for ventilation under the arms 
This is a serviceable, light-weight garment that 
will give excellent 


This popular Ladies’ 
Garment is tailored in a light-weight single 
texture cloth, gray color, with a coating of black 
vulcanized rubber on the inside. 
with full box front and back, 
buttoned to neck with close-fitting auto collar. 
It has vertical pockets, tabs on sleeves, double 
back and front, with perforations for ventilation 
All seams are vulcanized. 
Bust measure 34 to 46 inches. 


THE “BIG 3” OFFER. 
the Ladies’ Rain Garment given to a 
for three new solicited sub- 

scriptions sent us between October 1, 1912, and 
Potener 1. 1, 1913. c~ a page 


satisfaction. 
Chest measure 34 to 46 inches. 

















Garment $5.00. oan by << 
either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money m4 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MOVABLE KIDNEY. 


HIS trouble affects women more 

often than it does men, although 
men are not immune. It occurs 
because the ligaments that support 
the kidneys in their place have be- 
come stretched, like a worn piece of 
elastic, and cannot perform their 
office properly. So one of the kid- 
neys—usually the right one—slips 
from its place, and gives rise to a 
number of distressing symptoms. There may bea 
dull, dragging ache in the loins, or acute pain, which 
is often so severe that gall-stones are suspected. 

Movable or floating kidney may also cause 
digestive disturbances, accompanied by great 
nervousness and irritability. This nervous condi- 
tion not infrequently persists long after the local 
trouble is cured. 

Sometimes symptoms of floating kidney follow 
an accident or a severe strain, such as may come 
from moving a heavy piece of furniture. In other 
cases it is the result of a great loss of fat froma 
prolonged illness; for the fat that normally sur- 
rounds the kidneys acts as a natural support. In 
these cases the reappearance of the fat after con- 
valescence is established will cause the symptoms 
to disappear. In fact, most sufferers from floating 
kidney are ill-nourished, and would be helped by 
a fattening diet. 

There are two methods of treatment. One is 
by operation and the other by the fitting of a sur- 
gical belt. The latter is generally tried first. It 
is very important that the belt should be accurately 
fitted by a scientific instrument-maker. The 
pressure that the belt exerts must be very firm, 
and must come in exactly the right place, or it 
may do more harm than good. If the belt, prop- 
erly fitted and faithfully tried, does no good, there 
is nothing left except an operation. The operation 
is not difficult or dangerous, but unfortunately, it 
does not always give satisfaction. Sometimes the 
kidney does not stay “anchored” ; and even when 
it does, the low spirits and peevishness that have 
been attributed to its displacement often remain. 





THE HOME MISSIONARY. 

nea, FRIEND who was visiting a 
young married woman noticed 

certain peculiarities in her way of 

entertaining, and spoke of them. 

“When Clara Jessup was here, 
Katie,” she said, ‘‘you got out your 
finest china, silver and doilies, and 
spent all the forenoon in the kitchen, 
but the day that Mrs. Selden came 

d you had the simplest possible 
sandwiches and wafers—not even an ice or salted 
nuts. Was that just caprice or is there areason ?”’ 

The young married woman’s husband happened 
to be in the room. He looked up quickly. 

“Tt’s not caprice,” he said. “It’s Katie’s home 
missionary work.” 

“O Dick,” cried the young wife, blushing, “I 
never supposed you had noticed! And anyway, 
that is too big a name for it.” Then she turned to 
her friend. 

“You see, dear, as a girl I always felt the atmos- 
phere of the different houses where I visited. I 
shall never forget the dreadful impression that 
one unhappy home, where I spent a fortnight, 
made upon me. I was almost afraid to marry 
after that. Then there was dear Grandma Patter- 
son’s little house—surely you remember how it 
breathed peace and tranquillity ?”’ 

“Yes,” said her friend, “ldo. But I don’t see 
why you entertain your own friends so differently.” 

“T try to give to each one the sort of atmosphere 
I think she needs. Clara Jessup is a business 
woman, and a successful one. But sometimes I 
think she is in danger of forgetting the pleasant 
domestic side of life; so when she comes, I make 
everything as dainty and attractive as I possibly 
can. She carries away the impression, even if she 
is unconscious of it.” 

“And I suppose you treat Mrs. Selden to the 
simple life because she is wealthy, and has all the 
luxury she needs at home ?” 

“Partly that; simplicity is probably a relief to 
her. Then I like to be fresh and mentally alert 
when she comes because she has such a stupid 
family, poor dear. Did you notice how tired and 
bored she was at first? And how she brightened 
up as the afternoon wore on?” 

“Yes, now that you remind me, I did notice it. 
Tell me more.” 

The husband broke in again: “When a ‘new’ 
woman comes she always brings me forward. She 





doesn’t criticize public life for women,—she’s too 
sly a little reformer for that,—but just acts the 
modest, adoring wife, and brings out all my strong 


| man out to dinner,—a confirmed old bachelor, as 
| she knew,—she actually borrowed a baby for the 
' occasion.” 

“O Dick!” expostulated the young wife. ‘You | 
know it just happened that Mrs. Wilson was called 
to her sick mother, and asked me to take care of | 
the baby.” 

“Well, it was a very pretty domestic scene we 
came home to,” teased her husband. “I don’t | 
know much about babies, but I fancy you might | 
have put it to bed before we arrived.” | 

“I scorn such insinuations.” Then the mock | 
anger died out of the young wife’s words, and she | 
spoke in a lower tone: | 

“A fter all, itis a very simple thing that Iam trying 
to do—just to show the world a happy home. If I | 
show to each friend a different phase of home life, | 
there is no deception in it. A happy home is the | 
only thing in the world that is really worth while.” 

“And the best thing in it,” said her husband, “‘is | 
the home missionary.” 
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THEIR SUNDAY BEST. 


HE wife of a missionary long stationed in 

Africa confessed the other day that she be- 
came hysterical with suppressed laughter at the 
first service that her husband held at the station 
after bringing her out. She had, indeed, to leave 
the chapel under pretext of a sudden nosebleed, 
lest she should disgrace herself by an outburst of 
unseemly mirth. 


The cause of her discomfiture was an important | 
| convert, an aged and venerable chief with snowy 
| wool and a countenance of ferocious dignity. The 
| young wife had thrown away the day before an 
| outgrown pair of her tiny daughter’s ankle-ties. 
| They were of gay scarlet morocco; gnd when they 
reappeared at church, buttoned neatly through the 
distended lobes of the old chief’s ears and danglin 
conspicuously against his withered ebony shoul- 
ders, the spectacle was much for her—espe- 
cially in combination with the rest of his costume, 
which consisted of a dirty blue loin-cloth, and a 
head-dress made of feathers artistically combined 
with imported shirt-buttons. 

Missionary vity is often severely tested by 
the go-to-meeting-best of an unsophisticated con- 
——. Even our own country can supply 
nstances in point. The tale comes from Alaska of 
an Indian settlement the resident pastor of which 
prepared the minds of his people for the coming 
of a distinguished clergyman who was going to 

reach to them, Le explaining that not only would 
iis words be worth hearing, but that his character 
was such that he might be considered an exemplar 
of all the Christian graces, and eminently worthy 
of imitation. 

During his earnest and eloquent address, the 
visiting preacher had occasion to use his hand- 
kerchief; having done so, he thrust it carelessly 
into a coat-tail pocket. He quite failed to observe 
that the greater portion remained hanging outside, 
and streamed backward as he gesticulated in a 
manner that the respectfully admiring natives 
deemed peculiarly elegant and effective. 

The next Sunday the decorum of their own 
pastor was severely strained when he beheld 
a flock more suggestive of Little Bo-Peep’s 
than any other, proudly advancing down the aisle. 
Every man, woman and child had a handkerchief, 
rag or piece of white cloth, of any material, from 
sailcloth to muslin, and of any size, from six inches 
square toa yard. These they had sewed or pinned 
securely to the rearward portion of their attire, 
to waggle as they moved in a manner as realistic- 
ag A -like as possible. 

hen it was tactfully explained to them after 
service that this clerically imported fashion was 
the result of a misunderstanding and not the latest 
and most correct thing of the East, they were 
greatly disappointed. 
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CONFOUNDING A BRAGGART. 


HEN Louis Napoleon was president of the 
Second French Republic, the officer in com- 
mand at Lyons was General Castellane, a veteran 
whose stern rule kept in check the riotous spirits 
of that disorderly city. 
One of the most boisterous citizens was a barber, 


who openly boasted that he only waited for an 
weoerany to rid the city of its stern comman- 
an 


The general heard of the threat, and one after- 
noon ordered his coachman to drive to the barber’s 
shop. Leaving his carriage, the general entered 
the shop unattended, took a seat in a vacant chair, 
and desired the barber to shave him. 

The astonished braggart performed the opera- 
tion as well as his nervousness would rmit. 
When he had finished, the general paid him, and 
said, quietly: 

“Monsieur, since you have not availed yourself 
of the opportunity I have given you to cut my 
throat, would it not be wise to refrain from utter- 
ing _ that you have not the courage to carry 
oul 
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ANOTHER MATCH. 


N the death of his first wife, says the Boston 

Herald, a literary celebrity of Massachusetts 
put up an elaborate memorial to her on which was 
inscribed the sentiment, “The Light of my Life 
has gone out.” 


The late Bishop Wilmer of Alabama pointed out 
the memorial to a friend, who read the words, and 


then asked: 
in, didn’t he ?” 


“But he married a 
“Yes,” replied the bishop, “he did. You see, he 


struck another match.” 


STILL, AS SERVANTS GO, OLD. 


RS. Heath sniffed quite audibly when her 
sister happened to mention, with considerable 
awe, a certain neighbor. “Daisy!” the married 
woman exclaimed. ‘Why Daisy should speak of 
her help as ‘old family servants’ I can’t imagine!” 
“But why shouldn’t she, if she wants to?’ in- 
quired the sister. 


“Because the one she’s had longest is her cook, 
and so far, she’s stayed six months!” 
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THE TYPE. 


HARLEY had never seen his Aunt Ellen 
before. She had lived several years in Eng- 
land, and had returned to Boston an ardent 
suffragette. 
“Well, Charley, how do you like Aunt Ellen?” 
asked his mother. 
“Oh, I like her all right,” he answered, “but I 
think she’s an awfully gentlemanly lady —don’t 











you?” 


This Suit Booklet 


Is Yours Free 


Are you, too, missing something of suit satisfaction that 
should be yours ? 

Are your Tailor-Made suits really a pleasure to you in 
every way? Do you positively enjoy wearing your suits ? 

We guaran- 
tee to make to 
your measure 
a “NATIONAL” ~~ Sa Oo ‘ 
Tailor-Made Suit wal ‘ "2 
that you will en- 
joy. Yes, that is just 
the word—enjoy. Be- 
cause for nearly twen- 
ty-five years we have 
been learning how to 
make your next suit. 
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And so we say to you that it 
ts our honest belief that no one 
can give you as much in a suit, 
as much style and real becom- 
ingness, as much beauty of line 
and length of service, no one 
can give you as much suit- 
worth for the money as you get 
in a ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Tailored 
Suit. 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Prices 


$10.95 to $35 


Samples of Material and Booklet Free 


Let us make you this offer. 
You write now for your Special 
Suit Booklet and samples. We 
will send both to you by return 
mail FREE. And then— 


You select the style and 
material you like. We will 
cut and make a suit for you 
—individually for you— 
and send it to you express 
charges prepaid. Andthen— 


— “ne 


ee 


PEiteaas 


— 


You try the suit on before 
your mirror—before your 
friends. And if all of you 
don’t agree it is by far the 
best fitting, most becoming, 
stylishand beautiful suit you 
ever secured for the money 
—and if you don’t agree 
that you have saved at least 
$5.00 on the suit—then— 


You need simply put the 
suit back in the box, return 
it to us by express at our ex- 
pense, and we will refund 
every cent of your money 
cheerfully and at once. 


May we make for you 
your next suit that in 
twenty-five years we have 
learned so fully, so per- 
fectly how to make? 


With the Special Suit Booklet we will 
also send you a liberal assortment of 
samples of the new suitings, if you will 
please state the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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strange and stirring adventure as the 
business of orchid-hunting. The very 
places where these curious plants grow—the 
great tropical forests of Central and South 


"[ stne are few occupations so fruitful of 


He still lay coiled and motionless, except for 
his head, which swayed slowly back and forth 
with a movement that was strangely fasci- 
nating, and in a way soothing. 


The terror of the first shock passed after a 


America, of Borneo, Sumatra and New Guinea | little time, and the impulse to save myself 
—are redolent of romance, the home of strange | came in its place. 1 knew perfectly well what 
beasts and savage men; and the conditions | I had to do—the simplest thing in the world: 
under which the plants arersought are such as merely to draw myself up on the limb again 
to bring the hunter into the most intimate | and crawl back to the trunk of the tree. I 
relations with his environment. | tried to do it, but my strength had left me. 
During the years that I followed this fasci- I failed, and tried again, and again failed. 
nating occupation the immense wilderness; Now every boy who has ever let himself 





watered by the Amazon and the Orinoco rivers | down from a trapeze or a horizontal bar knows 


was my field, although the objective point of | that it is hard to draw himself up again unless 
the particular expedition depended upon orders | he is in good training; and what is more to 





from London or New York. 


Certain of the more common orchids have | it becomes. 


the point, that the longer he hangs, the harder 
I had been hanging some time, 


an extensive range, but the rarer. and conse- | and my arms ached and were weak from the 


quently more highly prized varieties are usually | 


confined to particular localities; sc that when | 
I reached Rio de Janeiro one spring and found 
an immense order for Cattleya Gaskelliana 
awaiting me, [ knew that I must start at once 
for Barrancas. 

Traveling in the tropics is never easy or 
agreeable, and the Barrancas trip was more 
than usually uncomfortable. The sluggish 
sailing vessel, lazy black sailors, insect pests 
and general filth of the voyage are not pleasant 
to remember. Then came the tiresome bar- 
gaining for oxen and men, and after that, two 
weeks of laborious traveling through the jungle. 


strain. 

My second failure brought on another fit of 
terror and the same feeling of faintness I had 
had at first; but by the exercise of every bit 
of will-power I possessed, I succeeded in 
pulling myself together for another effort. 

This time, by good fortune,.I was able to 
get one leg over the limb also. That took a little 
of the strain off my hands and arms, and after 
resting a moment, I managed to get the other 
leg over the limb. The feeling of safety that 
came to me then, and the rush of new courage 
that it brought, were something not to be 
forgotten. Yet I had hung from the limb so 





That brought us to the home of the orchid we 
desired, and a systematic search for the plants | 
was begun. 

In such a search it is customary for the men 
to separate into small groups of two or three | 
when the start is made in the morning. The | 
first group to discover a spot where the plants | 
are abundant returns to camp with specimens, 
and if no one has found a better place, all go 
with them the next day. 

On this trip I was anxious to fill my order | 
as quick as possible, and so omitted the | 
precaution of keeping at least one of the men 
with me. It was this breaking of my usual 
rule that led me into one of the most terrify- 
ing experiences I ever had. 

My search had taken me about a mile from 
camp, when I noticed two huge trees growing | 
some twenty-five feet apart, and both standing 
in the midst of a dense thicket. Now a thicket | 
in the tropics is a matted and interwoven mass | 
of vines, shrubs and other plants, so bound 
together by the rope-like creepers that no one 
can penetrate it except by cutting a passage. 
I looked the trees over carefully before expend- 
ing any labor on the thicket, but the discovery 
of a great mass of Cattleya Gaskelliana grow- 
ing half-way up the trunk of one of them | 
decided the matter. 

I attacked the thicket with my machete and 
in time had a path to the foot of the tree, but 
only after being badly scratched and torn by 
the ‘‘hook-dogs,’’ a kind of palm on every 
leaf of which grows a long, curved spine, like 
a barbless fish-hook, tough and strong as iron. 
A man can hardly pass a clump of these palms 
without getting some of the tenacious hooks | 
through his clothing; and to free himself | 
requires both care and patience. 

I had climbed the tree, secured the bunch | 
of orchids, and was preparing to descend, | 
when the thought of the hook-dogs occurred 
to me, and I stopped a moment to see if there 
were not some way to avoid them. I noticed | 
that the branches of the two big trees inter- | 
laced, and that a large limb of the one I had | 
climbed crossed an equally large limb of the | 
other. 1 also saw that on the other side of the | 
second tree another large branch extended hori- 
zontally, and beneath it appeared to be a space 
almost clear of undergrowth—a large flat rock, 
I judged, as I could see the edge of it. I 
determined to cross to that tree, work myself | 
out on the horizontal limb, and drop. 

I made the passage from tree to tree without 
accident, and crawled slowly out on the hori- 
zontal limb. It did not bend so much as I 
had expected, but the distance was not great, 
and getting a firm grip with both hands, I let 
myself down until I hung at arm’s length. 
Then, before letting go, 1 glanced down at 
the ground beneath me, to see where I was to 
land. 

In all my life I have never come so near 
fainting as I did that moment; for there, coiled 
upon the rock direct]y underneath me, lay an 
immense anaconda, with his upstretched head 
swaying slowly back and forth, and his little, 
glittering eyes fixed upon me in that horrible 
unwinking gaze common to all serpents. 

The suddenness of the discovery and the 
horror of it paralyzed me. I clung, I cannot 
tell how; certainly in those first few seconds 
it must have been more by instinct than by ; 
conscious muscular effort. The cold sweat 
broke out on me in beads, and I shivered with | 
a chill like that which comes from a draft 
when you are overheated. 

I could not. take my eyes from the snake, 
nor did he once remove his gaze from me. | 





| searce, bamboo seeds 


long, and was so weak, that it was still a diffi- 
cult matter for me to work my body round to 
the upper side of the limb. At length, how- 


ever, I did it, and lay there exhausted for | 


what seemed a long time. 

Then, inch by inch, I worked myself along 
toward the trunk of the tree. The snake, 
although he still continued to watch me with 
that same unwavering gaze, made no attempt 


to follow; but, true to the habit of his kind, 


kept his place in his chosen ambush. 
My knees knocked together and my hands 
trembled, but somehow I reached the trunk 


|and got across again to the first tree. From 
| that I descended, regardless of the hook-dogs, 


although they cut my clothes to ribbons and 
tore my flesh until the blood flowed. Once in 
the path, I ran like a scared rabbit until I 
reached camp. 

The trip, on the whole, turned out to be a 
very successful one; but that, I have always 
felt, was due largely to the faithfulness and 


efficiency of my Indian guides and assistants. | 


My experience with the anaconda had given 
me such a shock that I was nervous and 
apprehensive all the rest of our stay, and did 
little efficient hunting myself. 


& & 


THE LAND OF BAMBOO. 
ISITORS to Siam may come away with 
varied impressions of the country and its 
customs, but there is one thing, according 


| to this account from a German geographical 
| journal, that no traveler to that land can ever 
| forget. 


That is bamboo. There are forests of 
the bigger variety of the plant, miles of brush 
of the smaller forms; the plains are covered 
with cultivated bamboo-fields. The multitude 
of uses to which bamboo is put in Siam, as 
well as in other countries, accounts for its 
abundance. 

Bamboo is the usual material used in the 
construction of houses in Siam. They are 
generally built on piles, on aecount of floods, 
and their walls, foundation and roof consist 
almost entirely of bamboo. A bamboo ladder 
that can be drawn up at night is the usual 
means of access to these dwellings. In the 


| larger cities, of course, many houses built of 


stone may be found, but even here the gutters 
are of bamboo. 


Floating houses, resting on four or five bun- 
dies, each containing thirty or forty bamboo 
poles, are not uncommon. When the water 
recedes, the huts are poled into the deeper 
water of the river to avoid their grounding and 
tipping over. Although the hulks of ships are 
built of a harder wood, generally teak,—or 
ironwood,—the trimmings are always of bam- 
boo. Even the masts are frequently the stems 
of the same plant. 

A countless number of the utensils and imple- 
ments used in the country’s various industries 
and trades are of bamboo; the smith’s bellows, 
the fisherman’s traps, the water-carrier’s bucket 
- all made from its wood. 
the 
for its hollow stem forms an excellent substi- 
tute in irrigated districts for water-pipes, while 
tiny noise-producing bamboo scarecrows are 
effective in keeping the fields clear of unwel- 
come guests. 

Less needed, perhaps, but equally useful, 
are the hats, umbrellas and walking-sticks 
that bamboo furnishes. In less peaceful times 
it was also the usual material out of which 
such weapons as bows, arrows and spears were 
fashioned. Some of the Siamese find little 
bamboo huts in which f and flowers are 
placed, the best way of propitiating bad spirits. 

And last, but not least, when the rice becomes 


excellent substitutes, and the soft and succulent 
shoots of the plant are an appetizing dish at 
all times. 





In agriculture, - 
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The SECRET : 


OF FINE CAKE-MAKING 
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‘ The Baking of Cake Reduced to a Science 
No More Failures Through Guesswork 
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[TERE is no longer any such thing as "luck" in cake- 

making. Through this offer of the celebrated Van 
Deusen Cake Molds and Booklet of Superior Cake Rules 
and Recipes, the secret of making all kinds of the finest 
cake is available to any Companion subscriber. 
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The Van Deusen System recognizes, as ordinary recipes 
do not, that there are different classes of cakes, and that 
the right method of preparing and mixing the ingredients 
for one kind would cause a most discouraging failure if 


followed for another kind. 


When the specially constructed Van Deusen Baking Molds 
are used and the Cake Rules followed, success is assured 
every time—your cake will always be light and delicious, 
with absolutely no suggestion of "falling" or sogginess. 
Even the most delicate and difficult kinds, such as angel, 
sunshine, sponge, etc., can be baked to perfection through 
this method. 








The Outfit we offer consists of the following Van Deusen 
specialties: 1 Round Cake Mold, 2 Square Layer Cake 
Molds, 1 Accurate Measuring Cup, 1 Van Deusen Egg 
Whip. With these baking molds we include the valuable 
booklet of Superior Cake Rules and Recipes, which ex- 
plains the secret of success in cake-making, and contains 
anumber of excellent recipes for cakes and 
together with full instructions for using the baking molds. 


Let The New Parcel Post 
Bring This Outht To You 


AT OUR EXPENSE 


Send us only one (1) new yearly subscription for The 
Companion, and we will present you with one of these 
most desirable Cake-Making Outfits, sending it to you by 
the government’s new parcel post system. We will pay 
the parcel post charges. . 


icings, 








This not only gives you an invaluable addition to your 
cooking equipment, but it also provides an early oppor- 
tunity to test the workings of the new parcel post, which 
is now foremost in the attention of the country. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Every Can of 
Mustard is Dated 6 ¢6 
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before it leaves the STICKNEY & POOR factory at 











Charlestown, Mass. This is done for your protection 
as well as our own. In connection with our system of 
records, it tells where the seed comes from that goes 
into each can of mustard. If any complaint arises con- 
cerning the quality and flavor of the mustard, it can be 
traced instantly to its original source—the mustard 
seed itself. This is only one of the precautions taken 
to make sure that 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


shall always be uniform in character, in color and taste. It shows 
you why you can cook with it and always feel sure that you will 
get _ Bey result each time. It is one of the benefits that 

t of our continuous experience of nearly a century of 
pa Kh mustard-making. 

Nearly every grocer sells tin 4 and \-lb. cans at 10 cents and 
20 cents. Write for our book of receipts and you will be sur- 
prised to learn of the number of ways in which you can use 
mustard to add to the pleasant variety of your table. 

If you just say “Stickney & Poor's” when ordering, 
your grocer will give itto you. But—besure toSAY it. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State Street, Boston. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


The flour that keeps the family going with the best bread—keeps the 
grocer going with the best trade. “BETTER THAN THE BES 

means just what it says—the consumer gets better value for his 
money, and the agency for DANIEL ‘WwW TER FLOUR is the 


best evidence of a progressive grocer in any community. 


OUR GUARANTEE If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread 


you have ever baked—after using one bag or barrel — 
return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY - - New Ulm, Minnesota. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels ; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 








Protected Gears; No Chain or 
Ratchet to Cause Trouble 





The “BEN HUR’” Racive Car 


Long, Low, Racy, Easy to Run. 
Length about 5 feet. Width 1% feet. 


Here is the best thing we have seen for the boys, the “Ben Hur” Racing Car, King of Fun-Makers and Grand Master 
of a jolly good time outdoors. It is a good exerciser, too, with a propelling stroke, which, like rowing, will strengthen 
and develop every muscle of the body. Parents should encourage and help their boys to obtain one of these Cars under our liberal offer. 








‘‘Ben Hur’’ is zof a cheap toy, but rather a strongly made, all-steel 
Racer, constructed along automobile lines, with drop frame, seat 
tilted back, and spare wheel securely fastened to the back, same as 
on the racing motor-cars. It is very fast, being geared for speed. 
Especially suitable for boys from 8 to 14 years of age. 


HOW TO GET IT 
WITHOUT COST 


The ‘‘Ben Hur’’ Steel Racing Car will 
be given only to Companion subscribers 
for five new solicited subscriptions for 


WE 
DELIVER 


The Youth’s Companion. Or the Car 
will be sold to any one for $10.00. 


Let Us Help You. If you will send us your 
name and address, and say that you want 
to earna ‘Ben Hur” Car, we will tell you 
about a plan for getting new subscrip- 
tions which was used by one of our boys 
with great success. This should enable 
you toearn your Car easily and quickly. 














The following specifications will show what a 
fine Car this is: The frame is made of best 
quality steel, finely enameled. The seat meas- 
ures 12x15 inches, and has a steel railing 
round the back. The machine has five 14-inch 
wheels (one extra) with %-inch solid rubber 
tires and solid brass hub caps. With the excep- 
tion of wheels, seat and grips, the entire machine 
is enameled in red, with gold striping. The seat 


+ long and 20 inches wide. 


and wheels are enameled in green and the grips 
in black. Outside measurements nearly 5 feet 
i he special features 
are: Protected gears; double adjustable grips, 
the lower one to shorten the stroke of the arm in 
fast riding; tangent spoke wheels for strength ; 
power transmitted on differential principle to 
avoid strain on machine when turning corners ; 
built low and broad to prevent upsetting. 





FREE 


As a further incentive, we will 
pay the freight charges to any 
freight office in New England on 
all ‘‘Ben Hur’’ Cars ordered 
before March 16. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The Youth’s omguation, 201 Columbus padigunee BOSTON, MASS. 








